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The New President of the American 
Peace Society. 

On the 27th of February the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society, by a unanimous vote, 
elected Theodore E. Burton, United States Senator 
from Ohio, to the presidency of the Society, to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of the late Robert 
Treat Paine. He has promptly accepted the position, 
as he had previously expressed his willingness to do. 

Senator Burton has for many years been a well- 
known and highly honored figure in the public ser- 
vice of the country. Graduated from Oberlin College 
in 1872, at the age of twenty-one, admitted to the 
Bar in Cleveland in 1875, he was elected to Congress 
in 1889, and served in the House altogether about 
eighteen years. While he was in the House he served 
as chairman of the Inland Waterways Commission, 
the National Waterways Commission and as a mem- 
ber of the National Monetary Commission. He was 


chosen United States Senator by the Ohio Legisla- 
ture in 1909, and is chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 
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Hei is the author of “ Financial Crises and Periods of 
Industrial and Commercial Depression” and of the 
Life of John Sherman. 

Senator Burton is a man of advanced views on the 
international peace question. When the United 
States Group of the Interparliamentary Union was 
organized by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, he at once 
became a member and has been a prominent colaborer 
with Mr. Bartholdt in the union ever since. While 
in the House and since he entered the Senate he has 
labored assiduously to prevent the increase of the 
navy and to keep our country out of the mad rivalry 
in armaments, which is one of the most melancholy 
spectacles of our time. 

His speeches on the Naval Appropriation Bills in 
1906, 1908, 1909 and 1910* were clear and forcible 
arraignments of the policy of constant naval increase 
urged by the Executive and the Naval Committee, 
and whatever gain there has been in the opposition 
to this useless and enormously expensive policy — 
and the gain has been very marked — is to be credited 
in no small measure to Senator Burton, not forgetting, 
of course, the leading part taken in it by Mr. Bar- 
tholdt, Mr. Tawney and Senator Hale. 

The members of the American Peace Society 
throughout the nation may well congratulate them- 
selves on having as their president a man of such 
sterling character, recognized ability, moral courage, 
political insight and wisdom and disinterested benevo- 
lence as Senator Burton. 

— 
Removal of the American Penne Society’s 
Headquarters to Washington. 


At the February meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society, at which Senator 
Burton was elected President to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of the late Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine, it was decided to move the headquarters of 
the Society to Washington as soon as practicable. 

The subject has been under consideration for more 
than a year, from all points of view. The feeling is 
general among the Directors of the Society and among 
leading members and workers elsewhere throughout 
the country, so far as it has been practicable to consult 
them, that the time has come when the National 
Peace Society should logically have its chief centre 
of operations at the Capital of the nation. 

It is felt that this will give the organization a 


* These speeches have been combined and published in pamphlet form 
by the International Conciliation Association (Sub-Station 84, New York 


City). 
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national standing and prestige which can be had in 
no other way. Situated at the Capital, the Society 
will almost certainly be able to extend its work 
in the West and South with greater rapidity and 
success than can be attained from its present location. 

It is not an easy thing, of course, for the Society 
to remove its headquarters from Boston, from which 
its work has been carried on since 1837, and where 
it has gathered around it a large and influential con- 
stituency who have steadily and loyally upheld its 
work. But it has been felt that, if it is to meet the 
enlarged obligations devolving on it hereafter and 
strengthen its influences in other parts of the country, 
the Society ought, at the present strategic moment in 
the history of the peace movement, to take advantage 
of the opportunity for increased power throughout 
the nation, which the locating of its headquarters at 
the political centre of the national life will give it. 

With the cordial and loyal support of its member- 
ship in all the States, of its fifteen Branches in dif- 
ferent parts of the nation and of the new ones about 
to be formed, it is believed that the great and suc- 
cessful work which the Society has accomplished in 
the past may be very much enlarged and made much 
more effective in hastening to its culmination the 
increasingly strong and commanding movement for 
the peace of the world. 

The exact time of the removal to Washington has 
not yet been decided upon. This will be determined 
by the Executive Committee after thorough study of 
the situation. 





Gain in the Qpposition to Further 
Increase of the Navy. 

Our friends in the National Congress who have been 
for years steadily opposing further increase of the navy 
and gaining strength continually, made a remarkably good 
showing last month, considering the circumstances under 
which they made their stand. 

The new Japan war scare, which had been started by 
General Wood and Secretary-of-War Dickinson, was 
worked by the navy promoters for all that could be 
made of it — for a good deal more, indeed, than it was 
worth, for no thinner scare was ever manufactured. 
Congressman Hobson, who seemed in unusual straits to 
find some pretext with which to beat up interest in his 
whip-all-creation navy, went so far as to assert, under 
direct question, his belief that the war with Japan would 
burst upon us very shortly, within ten months at the 
remotest. But in spite of all his eloquence and oracular 
fervor, his motion to amend the naval committee’s report 
by substituting “three” battleships for “two” was de- 
feated by the overwhelming vote of one hundred and 
sixty-one to nine. On the other hand, the motion of 
Mr. Padgett of Tennessee to amend the bill by substitut- 
ing “one” for “two” battleships carried one hundred and 
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fourteen votes to one hundred and thirty-nine. A change 
of thirteen votes would have thrown out one of the ships. 

These votes show a decided gain in the congressional 
opposition to further increase of the navy, and manifest 
the strength which the movement for arrest has acquired. 
If it had not been for the new war scare, gotten up as 
usual just before the navy bill came on, and for the dis- 
turbing effect of the question of the fortification of the 
Panama Canal, it is almost certain that definite arrest of 
naval increase would have been voted this year. 

Outside of Congress also the opposition to further naval 
increase has deepened and widened very much. The 
Massachusetts clergymen’s protest last year was signed by 
about seven hundred and fifty ministers of the State. 
This year the number of ministerial remonstrants in the 
State has risen to more than one thousand, and the 
number might easily have been much increased if there 
had been more time in which to secure signatures. Many 
ministers in other States also have sent in their protests. 
All over the nation, among nearly all classes, the con- 
viction is spreading and ripening rapidly that this naval 
folly has gone about to the limit, and that it must not be 
allowed to proceed further. We shall see the culmina- 
tion and end of it very soon, comparatively speaking. 
The burdens of it, the irrationality of it, the wickedness 
of it, are too great to be borne much longer by a nation 
growing every day more intelligent, more conscientious, 
more sensitive to injustice and more humane. 

Let the friends of justice, humanity and peace take 
courage to renew their contest with redoubled energy 
the coming year. 





Count Apponyi’s Visit to the 
United States. 


Among the most notable of recent international visits 
has been that of Count Albert Apponyi, the distinguished 
Hungarian statesman, to this country the past month. 
He was brought over by the Civic League and the Peace 
Society of New York to give addresses especially on the 
subject of international peace from the European point 
of view. 

No one is abler to speak intelligently on this subject 
than the Count. He is reckoned one of the ablest of 
European statesman, has had many years of practical ex- 
perience in European political affairs, and has been among 
the leaders of the Interparliamentary Union in its ad- 
mirable work for international friendship, arbitration and 
justice. Though belonging to the nobility, he is a man 
of thoroughly democratic sympathies, and is a sincere and 
ardent supporter of the movement for the abolition of 
war and the establishment of permanent international 
concord and fellowship. 

The Count’s reception in the way of banquets, etc., 
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has everywhere been most cordial and enthusiastic, re- 
minding our older citizens of the welcome given to 
Kossuth two generations ago. The only discord has 
been furnished by Slovaks living in Chicago, some of 
whom have bitterly opposed him on account of certain 
alleged severities to their fellows at home when he was 
jn the Hungarian ministry. These charges the Count 
has categorically denied and shown that he was in no 
respect responsible for the severities charged. 

The nature of Count Apponyi’s message may be 
gathered from citations from his addresses. When he 
was presented to the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington he said : 

“TI stand before you, gentlemen, not as a single in- 
dividual, but as a representative man, as a representative 
of the Old World before you representatives of the New 
World, and when, apparently, you are only kind enough 
to listen to a foreigner who chances to be among you, 
and to whom you do high honor, I know you inwardly 
ask yourselves, What has the Old World got to say to 
the New World? Well, gentlemen, I think it is about 
this: You come from the Old World, too. You were 
born under a happy star. That Old World has legacies 
of tradition which are its strength and its burden. When 
your ancestors left the Old World they were privileged 
to take away with them the very best of those traditions, 
and to leave behind what is the burden of them. You 
took with you the very best thing, the very highest point 
of development which the Old World had attained in 
those days,— you took with you the sound, healthy, 
vigorous traditions of British liberty. 

“ You developed them and you adapted them to the 
conditions found in the new hemisphere to which you 
had come. And you left behind you what was burden- 
some in the traditions of the Old World. The oppres- 
sions, the mutual animosities and distrusts, the call for 
blood, all this you were enabled to leave behind you; all 
this inheritance of hatred, of antagonism and animosities. 
Gentlemen, you feel it more keenly than I can express 
that this fortunate situation lays a great responsibility 
upon you, and if I am to speak here before you on behalf 
of the Old World, I say this: We of the Old World, de- 
siring to come out of the devouring waste of the aneient 
spirit of animosity and distrust, appeal to you, who, if 
perhaps not yet on the shore, feel already solid ground 
under your feet,— we appeal to you for assistance to do 
away with the hateful legacy of hatred between men who 
ought to be brethren. [Applause.] This is the object 
of my mission in America.” 


In his address in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Febru- 
ary 15, before a large audience, on “ Practical Difficulties 
of the Peace Problem in Europe,” he pointed out the 
obstacles to the development of the peace movement in 
Europe arising from the mutual distrust and antagonisms 
left by the wars of the past. War, he declared, instead 


of settling difficulties, perpetuates them. America is 
much better off in regard to peace work than Europe, 
and must continue to take the lead in the movement, as 
she has already done. 
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After visiting a number of our leading cities and giving 
addresses in a vein similar to that of his Carnegie Hall 
discourse before great public gatherings, university audi- 
ences, etc., the Count’s most instructive and inspiring trip 
was brought to an end by a largely attended dinner given 
in his honor in the Hotel Astor, New York, on the even- 
ing of March 2, aluncheon at the University Club, Boston, 
a great meeting in Faneuil Hall on March 3, and a dinner 
given him by President Taft in Washington. 

For further details of his visit, see the New York Peace 
Society Notes on another page. 


<< 


Dr. Eliot’s Position on Arbitration. 

We are sorry to have misinterpreted in any way the 
views of ex-President Eliot of Harvard University on 
the subject of international arbitration, as he thinks we 
have done. 

In our January issue we quoted Dr. Eliot as saying in 
December, at the Washington Conference of the Society 
for the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, 
that arbitration has been a practical failure. The press 
reports of his speech, which we unfortunately did not 
hear, were so explicit and so concurrent in their state- 
ment of his utterance that we took it for granted, after 
allowing for newspaper inaccuracies, that we were in- 


terpreting him correctly. 

We are glad to be able, through the courtesy of Dr. 
James Brown Scott of Washington, to give Dr. Eliot’s 
paper in full in this issue. An examination of it shows 
that he was epeaking particularly of arbitration in indus- 
trial disputes when he declared that in certain respects 
it had failed. This nobody disputes, although even in 
the industrial field it must be granted that arbitration 
has scored many triumphs, and that the use of it, or the 
attempted use of it, has prepared the way for the com- 
pleter methods of dealing with strikes and threatened 
strikes and lockouts now coming into vogue. 

In the matter of arbitration between nations, to which 
less of Dr. Eliot’s paper was devoted, he agrees substan- 
tially with this journal, that this method of adjusting 
disputes, as compared with the arbitrament of war, has 
in the past been signally successful and beneficent, though 
he considers it essentially an imperfect method, which 
ought to give way as soon as possible to settlement by a 
regular international court of justice. 

Our only disagreement with this contention, if it is a 
disagreement, is that, in view of the slowness with which 
nations surrender any portion of their sovereignty, such 
as would be involved in the setting up of an authoritative 
international high court of justice, an arbitration court 
where compromise and the spirit of give-and-take is pos- 
sible, may for some time to come be in many cases a 
more successful ‘and therefore a better instrument of 
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composing differences than a regular court of justice. 
The establishment of a final high court of justice or 
supreme tribunal of the world for the settlement of 
all disputes between nations is and always has been the 
aim of all peace workers. But there is substantial 
ground for believing that, while the times are ripening 
for such a court, the arbitration tribunal may yet in many 
instances, and for a considerable number of the nations, 
be a better means for adjusting differences, allaying 
irritation and friction, and thus for securing the ends of 
justice, than the best planned court of justice could pos- 
sibly be at the present imperfect stage of international 
development. 


——<— 


International Spirit in German Univer- 
sity Circles. 


The most encouraging thing at this hour in connection 
with the peace movement in Germany is the pronounced 
new interest which is being manifested in the universities. 
The excessive national sentiment which has prevailed 
everywhere in Germany since the consolidation of the 
empire in 1871 as a result of the Franco-German War 
has made itself felt in few places more strongly than in 
the universities. This feeling has been in many places 
a veritable chauvinism, and even the professors of inter- 
national law have not felt the force of the great peace 
movement of our time as it has been felt in France, Great 
Britain and the United States. At the present time, 
however, a distinctly new and hopeful international spirit 
is finding expression in many university circles. The 
recent impressive pamphlet upon “The Organization of 
the World,” by Prof. Walther Schuecking of Marburg, is 
representative of many expressions of this better ten- 
dency; and a striking new evidence of it is an energetic 
and very successful movement to secure the regular 
placing of F’riedens- Warte, the principal peace journal 
of Germany, in the reading rooms of all the universities 
and other higher educational institutions of Germany 
and Austria. 

The movement started with Dr. Hans Wehberg of 
Duesseldorf, one of the prominent German writers on in- 
ternational law, who issued a call for contributions for 
this purpose, signed by a dozen important scholars and 
men of affairs besides himself. Among the signers were 
various university professors, members of the German 
Reichstag and members of the Institute of International 
Law, including Prof. Karl Lamprecht, the historian, so 
well known in America, at the present time the rector of 
the University of Leipzig. These men declared in their 
call that the idea of the fraternity and coiperation of 
different nations had not attained the influence in Ger- 
many that it had attained in the United States and other 
countries. Various attempts had been made in behalf of 
progress in this direction, and recently a League for In- 
ternational Good Understanding had been founded, which 
had achieved a distinct influence with the general public. 
The daily press was too seldom well disposed, and pub- 
lished many articles calculated to stir up bitter feelings 
against other peoples. A special daily newspaper de- 
voted to the peace movement might, they said, be a good 
thing; but the expense was prohibitive, and the best 
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thing seemed to be the wide circulation of the monthly 

‘riedens- Warte, so ably edited by Alfred H. Fried. 
They therefore invited contributions from friends of the 
peace movement sufficient to provide for the placing of 
this journal for five years in the reading rooms of all the 
universities, where it would be seen by the students. 
They stated that 750 marks would meet the need. 

A statement of the result of this effort is just published, 
and the happy outcome is that they have received a sum 
nearly double what they asked for. It is interesting to 
note that the Nobel committee of the Norwegian Storth- 
ing contributes 444 marks, helping materially to swell 
the sum total. It is certainly pleasing to find that an 
appeal of this kind has made so much of an impression 
outside of Germany itself, among the contributors, aside 
from the Nobel committee, being several friends of the 
cause at The Hague and elsewhere. 

In Germany, therefore, as well as in other countries, 
the educational side of the peace work seems likely from 
now on to be supported with greater generosity. We 
learn at the same time of a successful effort to organize 
among the students of the University at Berlin an inter- 
national club, corresponding to the Cosmopolitan Clubs 
which now exist in some thirty of our American colleges 
and universities. Interchanges of students are also being 
arranged between Germany and England. A large body 
of German students went to London last summer to spend 
a month with English students there, interesting them- 
selves in various scientific activities; and next summer 
a similar body of English students is to pay a similar 
visit to Germany. This all makes strongly for the 
Voelkerverstaendigung, which the group of progressive 
German scholars have so deeply at heart, and which they 
rightly see to constitute the true basis of international 
peace and progress. If the universities of the world 
could act together in the earnest international spirit of 
which great university leaders, like our own Andrew D. 
White and Daniel C. Gilman, have been prophets, the 
results in a decade might be almost revolutionizing. 


: sites — 
Editorial Notes. 

On the first of February the biggest of 
all the English battleships (thirty per cent. 
more powerful than the present Dread- 
naughts, and twenty per cent. more powerful than the 
greatest battleships of Germany and France) was launched 
in the Thames, the wife of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(who was also present) performing the ceremony of giv- 
ing the name. The Archbishop said that he and his 
wife took part because they felt that the building of such 
ships as these was a guarantee, not of strife, but of peace. 
Commenting on the launching of the vessel and the Arch- 
bishop’s connection with it, the Nation (London) uttered 
the following very just sentiments : 


Launching of 
the Thunderer. 


“We think that even the ordinary carnal-minded 
Englishman experienced a certain feeling of incongruity 
on learning that the Archbishop of Canterbury attended 
at Canning Town to bestow a sort of episcopal blessing 
upon the greatest instrument of physical destruction ever 
forged by the perverted ingenuity of man. With a 
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strange instinct of propriety, the Archbishop declined to 
set his own consecrated hands upon the lever. This, 
he seems to have felt, was no work for a Churchman. 
It was woman’s work, a labor of love, to reconcile the 
higher call with the sterner realities of the actual world. 
This formal authorization by the greatest spiritual per- 
sonage in the land of the most powerful concrete negation 
of God yet pronounced upon this earth seems to cut 
deep into the moral psychology of our nation. 

“ What is to become of a public whose spiritual shep- 
herd can so betray them? For this latest weapon of 
war, ‘The Thunderer,’ surely expresses, in name as in 
nature, the denial of the essential features of Christianity. 
.. . Itself the first fruits of a campaign of unrivaled 
mendacity, it may be said to have been conceived in 
iniquity. Its gigantic person incarnates the sad surrender 
to foes without and fears within of the related principles 
of peace and economy by a government committed to 
them by the most sacred pledges and the plainest interests. 
The largest concentrated waste of human effort is devoted 
to the most perfect expression of the doctrine that, as a 
nation, we live by force and not by righteousness. For 
what other interpretation can be properly put upon the 
conduct of a people which commits itself to expending a 
constantly and rapidly growing proportion of its original 
resources of body and mind to devising and manufactur- 
ing instruments designed for the destruction of human 
life? It is not the question whether some alloy of physi- 
cal force must always remain necessary, or whether 
defensive arms may not be legitimate. It is a question 
of organized retrogression, a reversal of proportion be- 
tween spiritual and material force, a denial of the faith by 
which mankind has been slowly moving through the ages 
from the beast towards the full stature of humanity.” 





Preparations for the third National Peace 
Congress, to be held in Baltimore the 34d, 
4th and 5th of May, are well under way. 
A preliminary meeting of representative peace workers 
was held on the evening of February 14 at the home of 
Theodore Marburg, 14 Mt. Vernon Place, West, to dis- 
cuss plans for the Congress. Among those present were 
Hon, John W. Foster, former Secretary of State; Dr. 
James Brown Scott, former Solicitor of the Department 
of State; John Hays Hammond, president of the Society 
for the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes; Dr. 
William I. Hull, secretary of the Pennsylvania Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Society; H. C. Phillips, secretary of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference; Dr. Ernst Richard, 
president of the New York German-American Peace 
Society; Edward C. Wilson, secretary of the Maryland 
Peace Society; Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of the 
American Peace Society; and a number of distinguished 
men from the city, from Johns HopkinsU niversity,Goucher 
College, etc. Aftera superb dinner, to which Mr. Marburg 
had been kind enough to invite the representatives, the 
character and plans for the Congress were thoroughly 
discussed. The general sentiment was in favor of making 
the Congress as thoroughly national as possible, including 


Third National 
Peace Congress. 
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representatives not of the peace societies only, but of all 
important organizations interested in the cause, to secure 
as large an attendance as possible from the South, to cover 
in the speeches and papers all important phases of the 
peace movement, to give special place in the meetings 
to the local schools and higher institutions of learning, 
and to include among the speakers as many new person- 
alities as practicable. The Committee on Organization 
have secured as organizing secretary of the Congress Mr. 
Tunstall Smith, who did such valuable work for the re- 
cent conference at Washington of the Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes. The work 
of organization will be vigorously pushed. 





The International School of Peace, 
founded by Edwin Ginn in 1909, has 
changed its name to “The World Peace 
Foundation.” Its organization was completed at. meet- 
ings recently held in Boston. Mr. Ginn, who has 
been giving several thousand dollars annually.in the 
preliminary work of the organization, has made legal 
provision for the payment to the trustees of $50,000 
annually, and has provided in his will for the continuance 
of an equal or greater annual sum. 

The trustees of the corporation are: Mr. Ginn, who 
was elected president of the Board; President Lowell of 
Harvard University; President Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity ; Professor Joseph Swain of Swarthmore College ; 
Prof. 8. T. Dutton of Columbia University ; Miss Sarah 
L. Arnold, Dean of Simmons College; George W. An- 
derson of the Boston Bar; George A. Plimpton of New 
York, a member of the firm of Ginn & Company; Rev. 
Edward Cummings of Boston; and Samuel W. McCall, 
member of Congress from Massachusetts. Richard H. 
Dana, Esq., of Boston, has been elected treasurer of the 
corporation. 

There is also a Board of Directors, the head of which 
is President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, who will have special charge of the work in the 
colleges and universities. Edwin D. Mead, who has had 
general direction of the work of the organization so far, 
has been chosen secretary of the directors, and will have 
special charge of the literary department of the Founda- 
tion in connection with his platform work. The press 
director is James A. Macdonald, the well-known editor 
of the Toronto Globe. The other directors are: Hamil- 
ton Holt, managing editor of the Independent; Dr. James 
Brown Scott, former Solicitor of the Department of State ; 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, a leader in the pulpit on the 
Pacific Coast; and John R. Mott, head of the World 
Student Christian Federation. Each of these gentlemen 
will do special work in the department for which he is 
particularly qualified. 


World Peace 
Foundation. 
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The Foundation proposes to organize a body of lec- 
turers for work in colleges, public schools, etc., in co- 
operation with the American School Peace League. The 
headquarters of the Foundation are at 29A Beacon Street, 
Boston. 





Just before his departure for the United 
States Baron d’Estournelles de Constant,- 
president of the French Interparliamentary 
Group, founder and president of the International Con- 
ciliation Association, member of the Hague Court, etc., 
was honored with a gold medal by his associates in the 
French parliament and government, in recognition of his 
eminent services to the cause of international friendship 
and peace, and in commemoration of his reception of the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1909. The presentation was made 
in the French Senate Chamber by Senator Menier, presi- 
dent of the committee of many distinguished Frenchmen 
which had been organized for the purpose. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Robert Bacon, was present, and ex- 
pressed the appreciation felt in the United States in 
what the Baron has done. This honor bestowed on 
Senator d’Estournelles is all the more interesting because 
his work for the cause of peace has never been done 
with a view to personal honor or emolument, but simply 
from love of humanity, justice and right. He has been 
singularly free from the all too prevalent weakness of 
self-seeking, if one may judge from the manner in which 
he has always conducted himself. The dispatches say 
that, on receiving the gold medal, he replied “with a 
simple expression of thanks.” 

Senator d’Estournelles will spend several weeks in this 
country, lecturing in the principal cities under the auspices 
of the American Branch of the International Conciliation 
Association, will speak at the Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ference the last week in May, and is expected to attend 
the National Peace Congress in Baltimore the first week 
in May. His lecture topic will be “What the United 
States has done and what it can do for International 
Arbitration.” 


D’ Estournelles 
de Constant. 





An organization calling itself the Great 
Lakes International Society has been started 
at Detroit. Articles of incorporation for 
the Society were filed at Lansing, Mich., on February 17, 
in the name of Harry E. Hunt, Paul E. Switzer, Howard 
B. Sallot, W.J. Warren and others. Membership in the 
Society will be one dollar per year. Membership is open 


Great Lakes 
International 
Society. 


to citizens of the United States and Canada living on the 
border, provided they are in sympathy with the purposes 
of the Society. Though the organization does not call 
itself a peace society, its aim is to combat in every possi- 
ble way the spirit of war, especially the mischievous in- 
fluence of newspaper articles of a nature to inflame 
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international or interracial feeling. Mr. Hunt, who is 
the originator of the Society, and who for several years ~ 
has been conducting a valuable newspaper propaganda 
of his own, expects that a large membership will be 
speedily secured. The Society will throw its influence 
against the scheme of ever bigger and bigger battleships 
and constant increase of the navy. This new organiza- 
tion is an indication of the rapid development of interest 
in the peace movement in the Great Lake regions, on 
both sides of the border, growing especially out of the 
approach of the celebration of the centennial of peace 
between this country and Great Britain. 





What the Peace Organizations Are 
Doing. 


The Maryland Peace Society and the Friends School 
(Park Avenue and Laurens Street, Baltimore) are having 
a series of five public addresses on international subjects 
in the school auditorium. The first lecture was by 
Thomas Nelson Page, on “* America as a Peacemaker ” ; 
the second by Count Apponyi, on “The Menace of War 
as Europe Sees It”; the third by Franklin Matthews, on 
“With the Atlantic Fleet Around the World.” The 
other two lectures will be given by Prince Cassano of 
Rome, on “ European Federation,” and Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, on a subject to be announced. 


The Conciliation Internationale, of which Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant is president, held its annual 
meeting at 75 Avenue Henri-Martin, Paris, February 10. 
The work of the past year was reported and a program 
for the coming year mapped out. The association, with 
its branches in other countries, is doing most important 
service in promoting understanding and goodwill among 
the nations. 


The Japan Peace Society held its annual meeting in 
the Y. M. C, A. Hall, Tokyo, on January 28. After the 
business was transacted addresses were made by Count 
Okuma, president of the society ; Professor Terao of the 
Imperial University; Hon. H. Ogawa, M. P., and Hon. 
C. Ikatura, M. P., delegates to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at Brussels last September; Mayor Ozaki of 
Tokyo; Hon. 8. Ebara, and Archbishop Nicolai of the 
Russian Ecclesiastical Mission. /eiwa, the organ of the 
society, devotes all the English section of its January 
number to the peace cause. So far as we know, there is 
no other peace society which has so large a proportion of 
public men in its membership as that of Japan. 


The Buftalo Peace Society is very active this year. 
Through its influence, Dean Henry Wade Rogers of the 
Yale Law School was invited by the Saturn Club of 
Buffalo to deliver an address on the relation of the 
United States to the International Peace Movement, on 
the evening of February 22. The audience was a repre- 
sentative one, and the address “strong and able.” The 
society has already begun preparations for the proper 
celebration of Peace Day (May 18) in Buffalo, especially 
in the high schools, whose principals have undertaken to 
organize in each school a committee of teachers and 
pupils to have charge of the celebration. 


1911. 


Dr. Ernst Richard of Columbia University, president 
of the New York German Peace Society, is very active 
this winter in the peace movement, giving lectures in 
different places on “The Foundations and Aims of the 
Modern Peace Movement,” etc. 


<--> -- 


‘Brevities. 

The following remonstrance against the fortifica- 
tion of the Panama Canal, etc., has been sent to Congress, 
signed by many leading members of the Society of Friends 
in New England and other parts of the country: 

“As members of the Society of Friends in New 
England we protest against the proposed expenditure 
of the public funds for warlike preparations, and in par- 
ticular we protest against the use of such funds for the 
fortification of the Panama Canal, and we urge the gov- 
ernment of the United States to procure by international 
agreement the neutralization of the whole canal zone.” 


; On February 15, at The Hague, before a tribunal 
of which the Swiss Minister at Paris is president, began 
the arbitration of the dispute between Russia and Turkey 
regarding the payment of pecuniary claims to Russian 
subjects by Turkey arising out of the war of 1877-8. 
Turkey has already paid more than one million dollars 
of these claims, but has refused to pay interest on the 
capital of the indemnities, as asked by Russia. The 
present arbitration is of the question of interest, both 
governments having agreed to leave it to The Hague. 


Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, the distinguished 
sociologist of Columbia University, places the responsi- 
bility for war directly upon the shoulders of the world’s 
great statesmen. He said, in a recent lecture, that the 
view that wars arise from causes beyond human control 
has given way to the conviction that great men are 
social causes, able to initiate and sway events. The man 
in the street unconsciously imitates these great men in 
opinion and desire and gives them great power for weal 
or woe. He advises the peace workers to direct their 
shafts at the minds of present day statesmen. 

On the 15th of February, President Nicholas 

Murray Butler of Columbia University, Joseph H. Choate, 
former Ambassador to Great Britain, and Richard Olney, 
former Secretary of State, appeared before the House 
Committee on Appropriations, and entered their protest 
against the fortification of the Panama Canal. 
R On Sunday the 5th of February, two distinguished 
Germans, Dr. Harnack and Dr. Spiecker, were received 
by King George V. of England. During the interview 
the King uttered the following significant words : 

‘* My dear father has been called ‘The Peacemaker,’ and he 
was a peacemaker, and I consider it mv duty to follow in his 
footsteps. Consequently, I shall support every endeavor in 
the direction of promoting peace and goodwill between the 
nations.”’ 

. . The British Council of Churches for promoting 
friendly relations between the British and German peo- 
ples was definitely inaugurated in Queen’s Hall, London, 
on the 6th of February. This organization is the out- 
come of the recent efforts made in both countries through 
the clergy to bring into closer relations the two peoples, 
and is created for the continuance of work in the same 
direction. 

A motion in the French Chamber of Deputies in- 
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viting the government to open correspondence with the 
powers, Great Britain and Germany particularly, with a 
view to simultaneous limitation of armaments, though 
opposed by the Foreign Minister, carried the votes of 
more than one third of the members, or nearly two hun- 
dred in all. 

Commenting on the formation of the first work- 
ingmen’s Peace Society in Milan, Italy, with eighteen 
thousand members, 7ie Buffalo Times says: “It is hard 
for Americans to realize the sad sincerity with which 
European workmen hate war. Its burden presses on 
them even in time of peace; they are never exempt from 
its oppressions, and conscription hales them from their 
homes, and forces them to waste several of the best years 
of life in obeying the commands of the drill-sergeant.” 

A motion in the French Chamber of Deputies that 
the government be urged to make an effort to have the 
limitation of armaments placed on the program of the third 
Hague Conference was carried by a vote of four hundred 
and forty-seven to fifty-six. 

. . . Ata recent dinner tendered to Justice Hughes of 
the United States Supreme Court by the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association, Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham, alluding to the Carnegie Peace Fund, said: “ In 
my opinion the bar of this nation has done and is doing 
more for the cause of peace than can be accomplished by 
many times the munificent endowment referred to.” 

. Signor Tittoni, former Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, now Ambassador to France, said at a peace dinner 
in Paris on February 22, that, « without wishing to de- 
tract from the importance of peace congresses and con- 
ferences, he believed that the greatest progress in the 
idea of universal peace had been effected by the educa- 
tion of the masses.” 

: In the Peace Sunday observances in Melbourne, 
Australia, the Acting Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, de- 
livered an address on arbitration to a large audience at 
the evening service in the Australian Church. At the 
morning service, Dr. Charles Strong, the pastor, spoke 
or “* Come, Let Us Abolish War.” 





The Fortification of the Panama Canal. 
The views of former Secretary of State, Richard Olney, given 
out in a statement on February 19. 

In the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, the United 
States and Great Britain agreed that neither would ever 
erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the canal 
or the vicinity thereof. The Hay-Pauneefote treaty of 
February 5, 1900, by clause 7, stipulated as follows: 

“No fortifications shall be erected commanding the 
canal or the waters adjacent. The United States, how- 
ever, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against 
lawlessness and disorder.” 

Though this treaty did not get through the Senate, it 
is important to refer to it because it so clearly distinguishes 
between fortification of the canal and the military polic- 
ing of it against lawlessness and disorder. The former 
was prohibited while the latter was allowed. Upon the 
failure of this treaty a new one was framed, which was 
sent to the Senate December 4, 1901, and which was 
ratified by the Senate and became a law December 6, 
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1901. How does this treaty deal with the fortification 
topic? It was undoubtedly matter of careful negotiation 
between the parties, with the result that, on the one 
hand, the United States made no assertion of a right to 
fortify, and that, on the other hand, Great Britain gave 
its consent to the maintenance of “such military police 
along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against 
lawlessness and disorder.” 

If in this regard there had been any intent to go back 
on the principle and policy of previous treaties,— of the 
treaty of 1850 and of the draft treaty of February 5, 
1900,— surely the right to fortify the canal would have 
been conceded in express terms instead of not being 
mentioned at all. Nor can it be fairly argued that the 
United States has a right in its discretion to determine 
fortification to be a part of the military policing of the 
canal and to fortify accordingly. Fortifications mean 
solid, permanent and expensive structures, manned with 
suitable artillery and continuously garrisoned by consid- 
erable bodies of troops— things by no fair construction 
to be included within military policing of the canal against 
lawlessness and disorder. 

It is a possible suggestion that, as the inhibition of 
fortification contained in the treaty of 1850 and the pro- 
posed treaty of February, 1900, is omitted from the treaty 
of December, 1901, fortification is by implication allowed. 
But to adopt that suggestion involves the conclusion that 
by failing or omitting to secure permission to fortify the 
canal, the United States in fact secured both the right 
to fortify and the right to maintain military police on 
the canal, a conclusion so extraordinary as to be inad- 
missible. 

The just construction of the treaty seems to be, as al- 
ready intimated, that the parties dropped the subject of 
fortification altogether, and submitted the liberty “to 
maintain such military police along the canal as may be 
necessary to protect it against lawlessness and disorder.” 
That view is supported by all the surrounding circum- 
stances. The parties had in mind the case of the Suez 
Canal as being a precedent to be followed, and, indeed, 
expressly adopted as the basis of neutralization of the 
Panama Canal the rules applicable to the Suez Canal 
under the Constantinople convention of 1888. 

But those rules do not reserve or give to the owner of 
the Suez Canal any right to fortify it— any right to treat 
it as mainland or coast line, and as held in absolute and 
unqualified sovereignty, and to be defended or otherwise 
dealt with accordingly. Such owner, in effect, is consti- 
tuted a trustee of an international water highway for the 
use and benefit of all nations, and is thus left without 
any inducement and relieved of any necessity to fortify 
the canal. 

It is not too much to contend, indeed it honors the 
United States to contend and to conclude, that it meant 
to assume substantially the same fiduciary position as 
respects the Panama Canal, and by non-insistence upon 
anything more than the right to maintain military police 
upon the canal, to assure and satisfy the world that it 
meant to hold and control the canal as a trustee in the 
interest and for the benefit of all mankind. 

If, therefore, the treaty be judged by its express terms, 
but one rational construction can be given to it. Any 


claim that it leaves the United States with a free hand 
as to the ways and means of defending the canal is com- 
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pletely disposed of by the express grant to the United 
States of the power to use military police to protect the 
canal. It is a grant which restricts the general power 
the United States would otherwise have as the owner 
of the canal. 

The parties negotiated with each other on the footing 
that Great Britain had a right to be consulted on that 
subject notwithstanding the ownership of the United 
States — with the result that Great britain prescribed 
and the United States accepted a limited power in view 
of the general power it would have had but for the treaty. 

The only answer to the foregoing interpretation of the 
treaty appears to be found in the Hay memorandum sent 
to the Senate —a memorandum which purports to be a 
brief account of negotiations preceding the treaty and to 
give Mr. Hay’s view of some of the reasons for its pro- 
visions. The objections to construing a written agree- 
ment by the recollections of one or both of the parties 
to it are too obvious to need mention, and find apt illus- 
tration in the case under consideration, 

If the negotiator on one side may have thought the 
express prohibition against fortification was dropped be- 
cause unfair to the United States, the negotiator on the 
other side may have thought it was dropped because 
needless and in effect superseded by the express permis- 
sion to protect the canal by military police. The Hay 
memorandum wholly fails to explain the military police 
clause or to show why, if the inhibition against fortifica- 
tion was not repeated in terms, the United States accepted 
the grant of a right to protect the canal by military police. 

Yet, if Mr. Hay’s view was that the treaty left the 
United States with all the ordinary rights of an owner of 
the canal, which would include the right to police by 
military force, why was the express grant of that right 
allowed to stay in the treaty? 

By the first canal treaty — the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
—the canal was to be protected by general agreement 
among all civilized powers. 

By the first Hay treaty, though fortification was de- 
barred and a military police authorized, it was also to be 
defended in time of peace as in time of war by the forces 
of the United States. 

By the second and successful Hay treaty defense of 
the canal by the United States forces was dropped, forti- 
fication as a means of such defense was not mentioned, 
and military policing of the canal alone remained as the 
agreed mode of the defense of the canal as against 
lawlessness and disorder. 

Why was the United States content with this pro- 
vision, which, it will be observed, looks to the defense of 
the canal as against lawlessness and disorder only and 
not against war? 

Because, in the view of Mr. Hay, as his memorandum 
states, war between the parties to the treaty or between 
the United States and any other party would have the 
usual effect upon the treaty and would enable the United 
States to close the canal. 

It is plain, therefore, from Mr. Hay’s memorandum 
itself, that the parties to the treaty dealt with canal 
defense only in time of peace, considered that for such 
defense in time of peace only military policing against 
lawlessness and disorder was necessary, did not under- 
take to anticipate the exigencies of war and provide 
means of meeting them, but were satisfied that in the 
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event of war and the consequent abrogation of treaties, 
the United States could thoroughly protect itself by its 
power to close the canal and by whatever other means 
might be necessary. 


—_ <> -- 


The Chicago Peace Society and the 
Field Secretaryship. 
BY CHARLES E. BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY. 


The Ottawa (Ill.) Business Men’s Association held its 
annual banquet January 26. The Field Secretary was 
one of the guests of the evening, speaking on “ Why 
Business Men Are Interested in the International Peace 
Movement.” 

The same evening Hon. Bourke Cockran addressed 
the Commercial Club of Chicago at its annual banquet. 
Mr. Cockran stated that modern armaments were one 
cause of the high cost of living. His plea for the com- 
pletion of an international court of justice was most 
eloquent, evoking long-continued applause. The address 
was a notable one and made a profound impression. 

At a banquet of the Hawkeye Fellowship Club at the 
Auditorium Hotel, January 31, the Field Secretary 
sketched the history and development of the organized 
movement for international peace. An interesting and 
profitable informa! discussion followed the address. 

February — month of Washington and Lincoln — has 
been largely devoted to the subject of patriotism. In 
the midst of a raging blizzard the Field Secretary gave 
two addresses in the Washington Park Congregational 
Church, Sunday evening, February 5. 

At the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, February 
9, he lectured on “The Enlargement of Patriotism 
Necessitated by the Growth of Internationalism.” 

The Maxwell Settlement arranged a Lincoln meeting 
at West Park No. 2, February 11, at which the Field 
Secretary showed that the martyr President’s spirit of 
justice and humanity was being organized in the peace 
movement and wrought out into international conferences 
and courts. 

A similar meeting was held at the Fellowship House 
on Lincoln Sunday, February 12. The preparations for 
this meeting were made by two of our faithful peace 
members, Mr. Frank and Mrs. (Amalie Hofer) Jerome. 
The Secretary reviewed Mr. Lincoln’s career as an 
idealist, and, by many illustrations, showed how idealists 
ultimately triumph. 

The Independent Religious Society (Rationalist), of 
which M. M. Mangasarian is the lecturer, held its eleventh 
annual banquet in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel 
February 16. One of the post-prandial addresses was 
delivered by the Field Secretary, who spoke on “ Syn- 
thetic Patriotism.” 

Before the Woodlawn Woman’s Club, February 21, 
the subject of “ Patriotism in an Internationalized World ” 
was presented. The same theme was discussed by the 
Field Secretary at the special patriotic exercises at lowa 
College, Grinnell, [owa, on Washington’s Birthday. 

Count Albert Apponyi, one of the leading statesmén 
of Hungary, visited Chicago in his recent tour of Ameri- 
can cities, speaking before various clubs and at public 
meetings specially arranged. Considerable excitement 
was stirred up by the Slavs, who regard Count Apponyi 





as an enemy because of his policies as Minister of Public 
Instruction of Hungary. 

The first monthly meeting and luncheon of the new 
executive committee of the Chicago Peace Society was 
held early in the month. A spirit of comradeship and 
hopefulness animated all and a good year is expected. 
The new president, Mr. Leroy A. Goddard, who for some 
years has been offering one hundred dollars annually for 
prizes to the pupils in the public schools of his native 
town, will this year prescribe some phase of the arbitra- 
tion or peace movement as the subject to be treated. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce is about to send 
a delegation to Japan. Some of the delegates are mem- 
bers of our Peace Society. Letters of introduction have 
been written to some of the leading peace workers of 
Japan. 

We are looking forward with pleasure to the visit to 
Chicago of the Baron d’Kstournelles de Constant, who 
will be with us about May 1. The details are nearly 
completed for his visit. Our distinguished visitor will be 
the guest of some of the most important organizations in 
the city, and an opportunity will be afforded our leading 
citizens to meet one of the most eminent and charming 
leaders of the peace movement. 

153 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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The Defects of Arbitration as a Means 
of Settling International Disputes. 


DR. CHARLES W, ELIOT, PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 


The American Society for Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes advocates the establishment of a per- 
manent court of justice, supported pecuniarily by the 
nations jointly, capable of gradually establishing prece- 
dents by which it would be governed, and therefore of 
building up international law and international practice 
before the court. This is something very different from 
a provision of arbitrators or umpire for each dispute; yet 
it is by international arbitration before special tribunals 
that peace between the nations has been most effectively 
promoted during the past fifty years. The public has 
become habituated to the idea of arbitration between 
nations; and the Hague Conference of 1907 arrived at 
an agreement or convention concerning an international 
court of arbitral justice. This invaluable action on the 
part of that Conference seems, however, to imply an 
arbitration between two disputants to which both have 
consented to be conducted by a special and temporary 
tribunal, rather than an adjudication of the rights of the 
disputants by a permanent tribunal to which all interna- 
tional disputes between the nations accepting and sup- 
porting the tribunal should be referred. 

It is natural that public opinion has not as yet gone 
much beyond the arbitration method as means of pre- 
venting war. Within the last fifty years many interna- 
tional disputes have been settled by special arbitral 
tribunals or single umpires ; and recognition of the good 
results of arbitration in the past tends to make men who 
would promote peace rely on that method for the future. 
Nevertheless, as has often been pointed out, there are 
many objections to international arbitration. In the first 
place, the tribunal is special and temporary, and it is 
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difficult, if not impossible, through the action of a series 
of such tribunals to build up a solid body of international 
law and international practice. Secondly, the nature of 
the tribunal itself leaves much to be desired. To trust 
a single umpire is obviously risky. It is a common 
practice for each of the disputing nations to name an 
arbitrator, the two thus named selecting a third, who is 
practically an umpire. Under this arrangement, the 
votes of two of the arbitrators may be expected to be 
thrown in favor of the nation they respectively represent ; 
although there have been honorable exceptions to this 
rule. At any rate, two of the arbitrators are sure to 
have preconceived notions or prejudices. Moreover, with 
such a temporary tribunal, having no body of precedents 
ind no similar experience behind it, much has to be left 
to the discretion or personal good judgment of the arbi- 
trators. Furthermore, the temporary tribunal, or the 
single umpire, almost inevitably seeks to discover some 
available compromise, which will give something to each 
of the disputants, but to neither its extreme claim. Now, 
a compromise may be an expedient temporary adjust- 
ment; but it is seldom satisfactory to either party, and 
it often leads within a moderate period to a renewal of 
strife by one party or the other, or by both, — unless 
the original dispute was an isolated case which did not 
arise from any continuous or habitual national activities. 

There are then some difficulties in regard to interna- 
tional arbitration as a means of preventing war. It is 
immeasurably better than war as a mode of settling 
international disputes which have already reached a 
critical stage, or have become chronic and poisonous ; 
but there are firm grounds for the contention of this 
society that the judicial settlement of international dis- 
putes by a permanent court would supply much better 
defenses against war between civilized nations. 

It has seemed to me that some support for the conten- 
tion of this society is afforded by the general experience 
of civilized nations concerning arbitration in fields not 
international. In the first place, it is to be observed that 
private persons who are involved in a dispute seldom 
resort to arbitration as a means of settling it. They 
almost invariably prefer to settle their controversies by 
a trial before a permanent court, where they expect to 
find a judge who is in general impartial and quite un- 
committed in the case they propose to put before him, 
and who follows general rules which have been found 
through long experience to promote the administration 
of public jastice. For this preference there are just and 
solid reasons. 

In the second place, most of the civilized nations have 
had considerable experience of arbitration as a means of 
settling industrial strife, and this experience is not al- 
together favorable. In industrial warfare voluntary ar- 
bitration, or arbitration compelled by public opinion or 
by the distress of the combatants, is often much to be 
preferred to the prolongation of the strife; but as a 
means of preventing industrial warfare it is clear that 
arbitration has failed in numerous cases and in many 
different nations, The reasons for such failures are plain. 
The two parties between whom strife is approaching both 
look forward to an ultimate arbitration which, to their 
thinking, is sure to be a compromise. Each party there- 


fore exaggerates its demands or claims, in the hope that 
the compromise later decided upon by the umpire or 
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board of arbitrators will give it all it really has reason 
to expect as the issue of the contention. An employing 
corporation, for example, comes to the conclusion that it 
cannot preserve a just profit in its business under exist- 
ing market conditions unless the wages of its employees 
are reduced by five per cent., but they anticipate a strike 
immediately upon the announcement of any reduction, 
and they think it probable that they will be forced to 
consent to an arbitration after the strike has lasted 
some weeks, and has inflicted inconveniences and 
losses on the public. Looking forward distinctly to a 
compromise as the result of arbitration, they propose a 
reduction of ten per cent. in the wages instead of five, 
thus aggravating the contest. A trades-union will often 
reverse this process, in planning a strike they think will 
ultimately be composed by an arbitration, after a few 
weeks’ vacation from labor for its members. They de- 
mand a ten per cent. increase of wages, when really they 
will be content with the five per cent. which they expect 
arbitrators ultimately to give them. Tariff fights are 
also conducted in an analogous way, duties being put 
high in order that negotiators may have room to make 
concessions, ‘This sort of experience with arbitrations 
actually promotes industrial strife, makes strikes frequent 
and strengthens the hands of agitators and promoters of 
discontent. Expectation of ultimate arbitration makes 
owners of industrial plants more willing to close them 
for a time, when mercantile conditions are unfavorable 
to continuous production ; because they feel assured that 
if widespread distress ensues and public indignation is 
aroused they can at any rate accept an arbitration which 
will protect them from serious loss through its inevitable 
tendency to mediation and compromise. This is an ac- 
curate description of the way industrial arbitration has 
worked in most of the civilized countries. A sure pros- 
pect of arbitration is felt by each combatant to diminish 
the risks he takes in joining battle. It often produces 
cessation of actual warfare, the reéstablishment of an 
interrupted industry, and a brief truce; but in the large 
view and the long run it rather encourages and promotes 
industrial strife than prevents it. If an industrial con- 
test could be promptly brought before a permanent court 
for final settlement in accordance with long-standing rules 
and principles, with an expectation that the decision of 
the court would be just and final, the parties to industrial 
strife would be much less disposed than they now are to 
go to war. They would be held back by the possibility 
of losing their whole case; since the exclusive aim of a 
permanent court would be justice and not compromise, a 
final adjudication concerning the rights of the parties, 
and not the immediate composing through compromise 
of a troublesome disturbance. 

A good result of an arbitration in industrial warfare is 
the publicity which is thereby given to the causes of the 
strife and the proceedings of the combatants. Through 
this publicity public opinion is often much informed, and 
is enabled to exercise a pressure which is effective al- 
though it has no legal force. Proceedings before a court 
of law would ordinarily have an enlightening effect upon 
the public mind; and there is still a third method which 
is characterized by insistence upon an appeal to public 
opinion before an industrial combat can legally be opened 
through strike or lockout. This is the method of the 
Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the most 
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successful act for the prevention of actual industrial war- 
fare which has yet been devised. It is the distinction of 
this Act that it prescribes no arbitration whatever, and 
that the outcome of each investigation is nothing but an 
opinion expressed by a special tribunal of three men after 
a searching inquiry, the results of which are published in 
the most thorough manner. The Act provides for a 
complete revelation of the causes and objects of the dis- 
pute, but stops there. Kither party to a dispute may 
procure the appointment of a special tribunal, just as a 
plaintiff may draw a defendant into court; but, unlike a 
court, the tribunals under this Canadian Act have no 
authority to impose a decision of the case on either party 
to the strife. The Act puts off actual warfare till after 
an inquiry, and so makes impossible a sudden blow with- 
out notice. This Act has now been in successful opera- 
tion for nearly four years. As means of preventing 
industrial warfare, it far surpasses every arbitration 
scheme which has ever been tried. 

Arbitration, then, is seldom resorted to in private con- 
troversies ; and the experience of the industrial nations 
during the past fifty years with the serious combats 
between labor and capital tends to the conclusion that 
arbitration is not a real preventive of industrial warfare, 
but only a last resource for stopping a battle engaged. 

It is a fair inference from these considerations that a 
permanent court for the judicial settlement of interna- 
tional disputes would afford better guarantees for peace 
than any temporary arbitral tribunals. 


Se. 


Latin-American Trade Relations. 
The Pacific Influence of Commerce. 
STATE, 


BY HON, PHILANDER C, SECRETARY OF 


Address made at the opening of the Pan-American Commercial 
Congress at Washington, D. C., February 18, 1911, 

Gentlemen of the Pan-American Congress: You 
have met at an important stage in the evolution of the 
industrial and commercial relations of the republics of 
the Western Hemisphere. The significance of this con- 
gress can hardly be overestimated. It meets for the 
discussion of practical subjects, for the dissemination of 
information, for the interchange of ideas in regard to the 
exchange of trade. 

It is fitting that the Pan-American Conferences which 
are now held at regular intervals should be followed by 
commercial Pan-American Congresses such as this one, 
which supplements the broad general work of those 
gatherings in establishing closer relations and promoting 
the principles of peace among the different countries. 
It conserves and fructifies the resolutions and recommen- 
dations of those conferences and it opens the channels 
for putting into effect the principles they lay down. The 
approach of the Americas was the aspiration voiced by 
that illustrious statesman and publicist the late Joaquim 
Nabuco, who, as Ambassador of the Brazilian Republic, 
participated in so many movements for the improvement 
of the relations of all the countries of this hemisphere. 
His services to mutual peace and goodwill, and to that 
closer commercial intercourse which is at once the har- 
binger and the advocate of such goodwill, will long be 
remembered. Speaking from his position as the repre- 
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sentative of a great southern republic, he once told us of 
the good that Latin America would derive from closer 
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intercourse with the United States. Ile also told us that 
the benefit which we of the United States would derive 
from that intercourse at first would be only the good that 
comes from making friends. We were satisfied with 
that good, but already we see how it also leads to and 
embraces the sphere of trade interests. 

The educational value of gatherings such as this, where 
commercial expansion may be discussed in all its aspects, 
is very great. Let me candidly confess that in the past 
we have been too ignorant of our southern neighbors, 
their vast undeveloped resources and the measures they 
have been taking to open themselves to the world. 

Happily that ignorance is disappearing. The mists 
began to clear away when, in 1889, James G. Blaine 
seriously initiated a Pan-American commercial policy. 
They were further dissipated when my distinguished 
predecessor made his memorable trip around South 
America. The cordiality of the welcome given him by 
our neighbors to the south is yet fresh in our memories. 
This journey, supplemented by subsequent visits on his 
part to other Latin-American countries, promoted a 
better understanding on their part of our commercial 
aims and expectations. It had even a greater influence 
on the people of the United States in educating them in 
regard to Latin America, its institutions, the policies of 
its statesmen and the opportunities for the investment of 
capital and the promotion of general trade. 

The moral forces of commerce, the pacific influence of 
trade, should be the foundation of the commercial policy 
of the representatives of the Western Hemisphere. The 
energies of production and consumption cannot better 
be conserved than on such a basis, The diplomacy of 
commerce cannot better be employed than in fertilizing 
and making productive the aspirations that within the 
last quarter of a century have germinated. From our 
own viewpoint, here on the northern continent, surveying 
the whole field of Latin-American commerce, we are 
struck with an economic fact which must govern our 
mutual relations. The trade currents which flow between 
the United States and its Latin-American neighbors 
should be north and south. The historic trade routes 
are along lines of latitude rather than longitude. There 
is profit for all of us in following the natural lines of least 
geographic resistance. In the trend of trade on this 
hemisphere the temperate and the tropical regions are 
mutually dependent each on the other. We have abun- 
dance of raw material fabricated into finished products 
which our southern neighbors want. They have certain 
products which are essential elements in our food con- 
sumption. Some surplus food products we also have for 
them. This is a good basis for mutual exchange. 

If I were to note the most marked development in our 
own commercial policy within the last few years as re- 
lates to our Latin-American neighbors, I should place 
first, not the general commercial exchange of commodities, 
though that is of great importance, but the awakening of 
our own people to the opportunities for the investment 
of capital. We have reached the stage in our own na- 
tional development where our capital, never timorous 
when the opportunities are commensurate with the effort, 
looks to the south. What we did for the development 
of the mines and the railway system of Mexico with abun- 
dantly satisfactory returns to ourselves and with equal 
advantage to our neighbors across the Rio Grande, we 
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may further do in other countries not quite so near. The 
movement is perhaps a little slow, but it has set in, and 
with the exercise of that patience which is one of the 
temperamental characteristics of our Latin-American 
friends we may look for a much greater share in their 
development by capital from the United States than in 
the past. 

We are interested in bettering the steamship commu- 
nication. We believe that while its material advantages 
are great by the better and quicker facilities for mail 
and freight which such improvement will afford, there 
is an even greater advantage in the closer intercourse 
among the different peoples which it makes possible. 
We believe in the era of railroad construction which has 
set in and which is bearing such abundant fruits, and 
especially in that great intercontinental project with its 
enormous possibilities of good, the Pan-American Rail- 
way. We believe, of course, in the Panama Canal, both 
as a commercial factor and as a moral force. We be- 
lieve in the future development of those vast treasure 
beds of the Andes, the mines, and we hope to see much 
more of it done by our own capital. We believe in an 
international bank which will keep the commercial cur- 
rents flowing in their proper direction. We believe in 
all these projects, and we believe that the countries which 
have these resources to develop should be aided by capi- 
tal from the United States, and the United States should 
reap the legitimate fruits of such enterprise. 


—_ <-> > —_ 


The Example which Our Nation Should 
Set. 


RICHARD BARTHOLDT. 
Speech in the House of Representatives on the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill, Tuesday, February 21. 

Mr. Chairman: I shall vote, as I have consistently 
done during the last three or four Congresses, for one 
new battleship to take the place of the one which, ac- 
cording to naval experts, goes out of commission annu- 
ally. I shall vote, therefore, for the maintenance of the 
navy at its present strength, which, in the judgment of 
all reasonable American citizens, is amply adequate for 
purposes of defense. 

It was again demonstrated by the speech of the 
gentleman from Alabama on yesterday that the present 
system of armaments requires for its maintenance or 
enlargement the constant precipitation of war scares. 
The advocates of these unnecessary increases of the war 
machinery in this and other countries, in other words, 
are compelled to play constantly upon the fears of the 
people, that same human weakness from which results 
this whole unfortunate rivalry of the nations in the 
exhaustion of their resources for new battleships and 
armaments. 

We have it from the State Department and from the 
higher authority of the President of the United States, 
that there is absolutely no cause for alarm, and that there 
is no danger from any quarter, either on the Atlantic or 
the Pacific side, threatening the peace and tranquillity of 
the United States. In the light of these assurances, it 
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seems to me, there would be ampie justification in char- 
acterizing the alarmist as an enemy of the peace of his 
country, and in providing by law against the precipitators 
of such needless alarms; but, fortunately, such a measure 
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is unnecessary, because the good common sense of the 
people usually forms the stone wall against which the 
efforts of the war monger, the jingo and the alarmist are 
vainly spent. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we fuliy realize all the 
conditions to be considered in determining the question 
of still further enlarging our navy. Surely these condi- 
tions are not what they were ten or five or even three 
years ago. There are some things which all will under- 
stand the moment they occur. When, for instance, the 
war drum is beaten there is immediate excitement, and 
when victory is proclaimed there is a paroxysm of joy. 
Events such as these appeal to the senses, not to say the 
animal instincts, of man. But there are other occurrences 
the real significance of which is considerably slower in 
dawning upon the people’s minds, for the reason that 
they can be absorbed only through the intellect. Bear- 
ing on the question of peace, which we all wish to see 
maintained, one side by force and the other by law, a 
revelation of totally changed conditions has come to the 
people only within the last few years. [Applause.] The 
world is only now beginning to realize what has really 
been accomplished at The Hague, namely, that a court 
has been established to settle all disputes between nations ; 
not only questions specified in treaties, but all questions 
which governments see fit to submit. From this the 
simplest mind will readily infer that a general use of that 
court will soon result in relegating the battleships to the 
scrap heap, except such as may be needed to police the 
oceans. Furthermore, it is only a short time since that 
the people generally have grasped the full meaning of 
President Roosevelt’s mediation in the Russian-Japanese 
war, namely, that that war, with all its atrocities and 
horrors, might have been wholly averted by the same 
method by which it was ended. The people also per- 
ceive, to their great surprise, that the rulers of Europe, 
though armed to their teeth, are suddenly showing an 
aversion to hostilities and war, so that controversies 
which formerly would have fairly bathed that continent 
in blood have been peaceably adjusted, and that with an 
eagerness fairly startling to the observer. 

Certainly these are new conditions. But that is not 
all, Mr. Chairman. In place of the former independence 
of the several nations, we find a growing commercial and 
economic interdependence, and, by the way, this is, more 
even than the losses by wars, the true sanction of inter- 
national arbitration. ‘To-day, whatever steps are taken, 
whatever measures are considered by the cabinets and 
legislative bodies, our own included, it is done, not with 
an eye solely to the effect at home, but with anxious 
regard for the opinion of the world. In other words, we 
notice the governments to be no longer exclusively con- 
trolled in important matters by merely local or national 
influences, but to be largely swayed by international 
considerations. 

Who will deny that these revelations have wrought a 
most decided change of public opinion with regard to the 
necessity of more battleships? Are we to respect that 
growing sentiment which from these considerations re- 
gards all further naval expansion as a waste of money? 

Mr. Chairman, I am not dreaming the chimerical dream 
of the idealist who sees in the Hague Court an agency for 
the immediate attainment of universal peace. But neither 
will I be driven by or take counsel of fear. The United 
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States has less cause for fear than any other country on 
earth, and this is due, not to our thirty-three ironclads, 
but to our own greatness and to the good sense of other 
nations. [Applause.] What nation would be willing to 
commit suicide by attacking us? All need our bread- 
stuffs, our oil and our cotton, and remember, also, that 
the will of the rulers is no longer as arbitrary as it once 
has been, because it is now circumscribed by the public 
conscience, the same enlightened sentiment which has 
prevented a European war for more than a generation 
and compelled the rulers in every more recent case of 
trouble to seek a peaceable solution. 

As I have said before, America now has the oppor- 


tunity to lead the world to either peace or war. It de- 
pends upon our vote to-day. Arrest armaments and the 
whole civilized world will heave a sigh of relief. It will 


be the beginning of the end of what has rightfully been 
called the “folly of nations.” If we stop the others 
will stop, or will be forced to stop by their suffering 
people. Sweet words and good resolutions will not do; 
it is the deed, the actual example of our nation, which 
alone can afford the relief the world is longing for. And 
there is not a nation on God’s footstool which is in a 
better position to set that example than is the United 
States. Do you realize that we have an interest far be- 
yond our own military burdens in the exhaustion and 
despair of the millions elsewhere? Are they not our 
customers, and therefore is not a rise or decline of their 
purchasing power a matter of vital concern to us? 
Militarism is now consuming, aye devouring, the natural 
resources of the earth at the rate of two billion dollars a 
year, hence is impoverishing the people. America suffers 
under these burdens with the rest, the same as a relief 
from them would benefit her with the rest. But there is 
a higher reason which should impel us to lead in this holy 
cause. Weshould do the good for the sake of the good, 
and remain true to America’s mission as the champion of 
liberty, justice and peace, and true to the motto, “ Above 
all nations is humanity.” [Loud applause. ] 


<> 


The Mad International Armament 
Race. 

From the speech of Hon. James A. Tawney of Minneapolis in 
the House of Representatives on the Naval Appropriation 
Bill on February 27. 

Mr. Chairman : I did not intend when I came on the 
floor from the committee room to say anything on the 
question that is now pending before the committee. But 
the gentleman from Alabama [ Mr. Hobson] made a very 
remarkable statement, a statement that should challenge 
the attention of this House as well as of the entire coun- 
try, when he said to us that to pursue the policy of two 
battleships a year will in six years leave us with a less 
efficient navy than we now have. If this is true, then I 
submit that it is time for us to pause and consider where 
we are going in the expenditure of the people’s money 
in building what he and other militarists claim would be 
an efficient navy, or, as I claim, in spending their money 
only for the purpose of competing with the nations of 
the world in this mad international armament race. At 
the present cost of construction of a single Dreadnought, 
we will have to spend forty million dollars a year for new 
ships alone in order to maintain the policy of building 
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and equipping two battleships each year. And yet we 
are told by the high priest of war on the floor of this 
House that, after spending that sum each year for six 
years more, we will have then a less efficient navy than 
we have at the present time. 

Men talk about the necessity of this expenditure out 
of fear of Japan. Why, forty million dollars spent a 
year in this country is as much as Japan proposes to ex- 
pend in the next six years on her navy! In a recent 
speech the Premier of Japan, Mr. Katsura, outlined the 
policy of his government with respect to naval expend- 
itures. From his remarks it will be seen that the annual 
expenditure which it is proposed to undertake during the 
coming six years is only sufficient to replace such vessels 
in her navy as become worthless from usage. This is a 
conclusive answer to the arguments of the jingoes of this 
country, who contend that we should greatly increase 
the size and number of our own battleships in order to 
keep up the pace being set by Japan and other great 
nations of the world. 

Those who are constantly seeking to compel this gov- 
ernment to continue its extravagant expenditures on ac- 
count of the navy have endeavored to make it appear 
that public sentiment in Japan is anti-American, and that 
every citizen of Nippon would welcome the opportunity 
to try his steel against so formidable an adversary as the 
United States. They draw their conclusions in this re- 
gard from the belligerent utterances of the yellow jour- 
nals, which unfortunately have their influence in that 
country as in this. It is therefore interesting to note the 
opinion of one of the most trustworthy writers on Jap- 
anese affairs, the editor of the Japan Mail, who was 
formerly a captain in the British army, and who has 
been a resident of Japan for about forty years. Ile is 
also the accredited correspondent of the London Times, 
and the author of one of the most extensive and valuable 
historical works on Japan that has yet been published. 
These are his words: 

“Tf one were deliberately to set oneself to the task of 
finding some evidence of Japanese designs against the 
Philippines, one would certainly arrive at the conclusion 
that there is a total absence of any testimony of the kind. 
We believe, for our own part, that if the Philippines 
were offered to Japan as a free gift to-morrow, she would 
hesitate to accept them, and if they were offered to her 
at the cost of American friendship she would treat the 
notion as absolutely ridiculous. 

“Japan’s resources are already sufliciently taxed in 
developing Saghalien, Chosen, Formosa and Kwantung, 
and it is not always remembered that these additions to 
the Empire or to her sphere of influence necessitate a 
corresponding dispersal of her forces. This is especially 
true of the Philippines. Their inclusion in the Japanese 
empire would greatly increase the latter’s responsibility 
without any corresponding access of wealth. 

“The fact is, that a more unsubstantial bugbear has 
never occupied the attention of intelligent people than 
this Philippine spectre and its California audience.” 

In confirmation of this opinion, I will quote the words 
of Count Okuma, the founder and head of the Liberal 
Party in Japan: 

“All future expansion must be of a peaceful kind, 
Seizure of territory belonging to other countries, on what- 
ever pretext it may be done, is condemned by public 
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opinion, and is calculated to arouse hostility throughout 
the civilized world.” 

In writing on the subject of the “ American-Japanese 
Relations,” a writer in the Far Eastern Review says: 

“The greatest intrigue of the last decade seems to 
have for its purpose the undermining of the friendship 
existing between Japan and America. This propaganda 
is given publicity in the yellow press of the United States 
and Japan, and is egged on by a few irresponsible Euro- 
pean writers. Little by little there has been created the 
impression that the interests of Japan and America were 
bound to clash. Now there is hardly a European writer 
who takes it upon himself to solve all the troubles that 
the Far East is heir to who does not declare that it will 
all end by conflict between Japan and America. While 
we are reading how France, England and Russia love 
Japan and are united together to preserve the world’s 
peace, we find a few public men in each of these peace- 
loving nations declaring how unfortunate it is that Amer- 
ica and Japan must proceed to destroy each other. 
Japan’s pride is hurt by misquotations from speeches of 
prominent Americans, and America’s pride is touched by 
lying reports from the yellow press of Japan. 

“ Japan must not permit herself to be misled, and if 
we are not mistaken, the leaders of thought of the empire 
are not so obtuse. It would be well if the citizens of 
America would seek the motive behind all this vicious 
and lying propaganda. It may serve the yellow press of 
America with a sensation once in a while, but it could 
not serve so continuously unless there were a purpose 
behind it. We do not believe that the lying reports of 
the speeches could have been made unless those who 
transmitted them were either by nature vicious or of that 
low order of creatures who so lack principle that they 
will lend themselves to the services of an organized cam- 
paign on the part of interests outside of the United States 
and Japan to precipitate troubles.” 

“It behooves the intelligent among the citizens of both 
nations to maintain great reserve in the reception of 
reports that serve to create a feeling of antagonism be- 
tween the two peoples. It is certain that neither Tokyo 
nor Washington desire a conflict, and, so far as we can 
see, there is no motive for any change in that attitude.” 

I am informed that the international Press Association, 
which includes every representative in Tokyo of Ameri- 
can and European journals, at a meeting held in that 
city recently, adopted a resolution declaring that news- 
paper men in Japan are unable to discover any basis in 
the circumstances or sentiment in Japan warranting the 
disquieting speeches now being made in this country in 
regard to the alleged warlike attitude of Japan. These 
newspaper men may be regarded as having voiced the 
feeling of the general Japanese public. Moreover, Count 
Komura, the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, has 
expressed the opinion that war with the United States 
is inconceivable, and that “it would be a crime without 
excuse or palliation.” 

In view of the statements which have been made con- 
cerning the activity of Japan in building and maintaining 
a great navy, it is interesting to note the conditions of 
financial distress which prevail in that country. The 
recent loss of property through floods has been estimated 
at from fifty to seventy-five millions, and it will cost 
many millions to construct embankments which are nec- 
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essary to prevent a repetition of this disaster. One of 
Japan’s leading statesmen, Mr. Matsuda, recently said: 
“The people are groaning under the heavy burden of 
taxation, and the slightest addition will be enough to 
crush them. The government’s first duty is to lessen 
the burden.” While one of the Tokyo papers, in com- 
menting recently on the causes of dullness in business, 
said: “It is the heavy taxation borne by the people 
during and since the war that is robbing the people 
of their purchasing power, and producing depression 
in the commerce and industries of the country.” 

Mr. Chairman, there are a great many people in this 
country who have had the fear of war with Japan dinged 
into their ears year after year for the past ten years, until 
they rarely ever sleep at night without their slumbers 
being disturbed by a Japanese nightmare. [Laughter. ] 
It is astounding when we stop to think of the extent to 
which we have gone in preparing to defend ourselves 
against imaginary enemies. 

I remember, as does the gentleman from Alabama, that 
it was only five years ago that the world first heard the 
word “Dreadnought.” That was in November, 1906, 
when England launched her first Dreadnought. At that 
time the estimate of the navy department for the increase 
of the navy had been submitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for transmission to Congress. It did not in- 
clude an estimate for a Dreadnought, but at that session 
of Congress, in order to compete with Great Britain, an 
attempt was made in this House to authorize the con- 
struction of a Dreadnought. The authorization was not 
secured, however, until the succeeding Congress. Since 
then we have been constructing two of these great battle- 
ships each year. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee, providing that 
but one Dreadnought be authorized, will prevail. 


>] 
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By War or Law? 
BY REV. GEORGE L, CLARK. 

Sermon preached in the Congregational Church, Wethersfield, 
Conn., on Peace Sunday, December 18, 1910. 


Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called sons of God,— 
Matthew 5: 8. 


In these days, so many centuries after the coming of 
the Prince of Peace, when fleet ships, steel rails, wires 
and wireless make all men neighbors and the gospel all 
men kin; when it is as easy for a merchant in Calcutta 
to buy an Underwood in Hartford as it was for Cornelius 
in Caesarea to buy leather of Simon the tanner thirty 
miles away, it ought to be superfluous to ask afresh the 
question on which all civilization depends, “ Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?”’ 

It is hard to keep patient with men who repeat in a 
Rip Van Winklian way the antiquated phrases of brutal 
ages, “To be prepared for war is the surest way to pre- 
serve peace,” “In peace prepare for war,” “ Our arma- 
ments are intended only for our protection, and are no 
menace to the nations.” We would be tempted to leave 
such obsolete maxims to the tender mercies of Mr. Dooley 
were it not for the fact that so many are confused by 
them and do not realize that we are passing into a new 
age, and that before long battleships will appear as ont 
of date as to us appear the red Indians who tomahawked 
our daring John Oldham. 
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To-day, ten days after the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Elihu Burritt, “apostle of international 
brotherhood,” Connecticut’s foremost man of peace, 
let us consider peace by battle or by law. 

1. We look first at the dismal fact of war. War is 
childish. Settling disputes by fighting is of the grade 
of quarreling children. “It is,” “It isn’t,” “I did,” 
“You didn’t,” “If you don’t let me play, ll be mad 
with you.” Hot words singe the air, then making up 
faces, then the slap and the finger nails. Suppose you 
and I fall out; you buy a Colt, I buy a Winchester ; 
England has thirteen-inch guns, we fourteen-inch ; Japan 
a twenty-seven thousand ton Dreadnought, we must have 
a thirty-thousander. It is all of a piece,— war is childish. 

2. War is barbarous. Less so than in 1396, when 
Bajazet, after his victory over French and Hungarians, 
slaughtered all save a few whom he held for enormous 
ransom ; killing mercilessly defenseless captives till the 
sharpened scimeter’s edge was blunted, and the arm was 
too weary to wield the mace. 

War is far less barbarous now than in those earlier 
days when the rule was that armed combatants taken in 
battle were either killed, enslaved or sold at the pleasure 
of the victor; but war, however softened by Red Cross 
or magnanimous victors — war, with its wounds, feverish 
and awful thirst, its fearful agony in bones crashed through 
and flesh dripping blood, its ghastly deaths and intoler- 
able heartaches — war is barbarous. 

Throw whatever glamour you may about it with martial 
music, silk banners, glittering bayonets, glowing language, 
war is barbarous; for its business is butchery of men, 
sending men the way of dusky death. 

Years ago, when a father and son went to market in 
merry England, the father would say, “ Boy, who’s that 
yonder?” «‘ That’s a stranger, father.” “ Well, throw 
a brick at him.” ‘“ A rude age,” we say. What do we 
say when Admiral Robley Evans, who conducted our 
fighting President’s big club fleet around the world, urges 
the creation of a fleet of sixteen battleships on the Pacific 
at a cost of two hundred millions, to make a great parade 
at the Panama canal fair, and give the yellow fellows to 
understand what a big bull pup we keep at our back 
door? War is not glorious, though the cause for which 
it wages may be. War is terrific, and, as Tolstoi so 
vividly pictured it, black as night and hideous as hell. 
War is barbarous. 

3. War is costly. Fifteen billions of lives destroyed 
within the historic period by a process which selects the 
bravest and most virile for destruction, and forty billion 
dollars spent. This Christian nation spends two hundred 
millions annually on army and navy, a country with no 
near neighbors capable of hurting us, and no possible foe 
anywhere to attack us without facing bankruptcy. What 
would we not do if we could spend one hundred per cent. 
instead of sixty-eight per cent. of the national revenue to 
meet the needs of irrigation, waterways, poverty, disease 
and education in the useful arts of thousands of ambitious 
but penniless young people! Cease to bow down to the 
hideous war god, banish the childish, barbarous, costly 
war-fetich, what relief in the taxes which press heavily 
on the poor man’s food, clothes, modest comforts! One 


shot from a big gun costs seventeen hundred dollars,— 
three years of a working man’s wages, four years of a 
woman school teacher’s salary, the cost of a working 


Two centuries hence men will 
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man’s house, a college education at four hundred an/l 
twenty-five dollars a year. A Dreadnought before the 
recent rise in prices cost ten million dollars, two-thirds 
of the total valuation of the grounds and buildings of all 
the colleges and universities in Massachusetts and Ohio ; 
the cost of five hundred locomotives. It costs a million 
a year to maintain this useful machine, and in fifteen 
years, the scrap pile. The peaceful cruise of the fleet 
around the world, that American-Fijian war dance, would 
have built five hundred schoolhouses at twenty thousand 
dollars each, or given one hundred dollars to a hundred 
thousand families. What good did it do? It fanned 
the war embers, advertised our mighty nation on its brutal 
side, swung the national shillalah over sunny Japan, and 
infected South America, Australia and Asia with fleetitis. 
talk about it as we do 
now about the bowie knife and pistol period in California. 
The armed peace of Europe for the last thirty-seven 
years cost one hundred and eleven billions, five billions 
less than the entire wealth of the United States. We 
spend as munch for war as for all educational purposes, 
and the increase is with leaps and bounds. The average 
annual cost of army and navy for the eight years before 
the Spanish War was fifty-one and a half millions; for 
the eight years since that war one hundred and eighty- 
five and a half millions,— an increase of one hundred and 
thirty-four millions, a total increase of one billion, sev- 
enty-two million, or three hundred and sixty per cent., 
three times the cost of the whole irrigation scheme for a 
generation, three times the cost of the Panama Canal. 
The Massachusetts report for 1910 on the cost of living 
says that after carefully weighing all the causes the most 
far-reaching one is found to be militarism. War is costly. 

4. War is commercially suicidal. Said Ruskin: “Busi- 
ness is restless and seeks carrion food.” Richard Cobden 
said that the defense of her commerce was the argument 
which had decided England for most of her wars. But 
trade may fail to follow the flag, and tariff bargains the 
arm’ and navy. Canadian orders go to France, Germany 
and Belgium, rather than to England. Unarmed Switzer- 
land wages successful tariff war with Germany, armed to 
the teeth. Investments in unprotected Holland and Swe- 
den are twenty per cent. safer than in protected powers. 
Sundown has fallen on the day when the brutal principle 
held, “To the victor belong the spoils.” John Hay 
declared that war for commerce is the most futile and 
ferocious of human follies. It is like the cannibal fancy 
that the strength of the slain foe passes into the man who 
eats him. The Boer War cost England a billion dollars 
and hung another millstone about her neck, and the great 
nation was powerless to grasp one of the gains of 
industrialism supposed to belong to the conqueror, and 
consented to distasteful terms of South African indepen- 
dence, dictated in London by the very Boer generals 
who opposed her on the field of battle. 

When wealth was in slaves, silver, gold and jewels, it 
eould be carried away as booty. Today it is in paper 
securities and foreign investments. Suppose Germany 
should loot the Bank of England, Berlin could not collect 
her debts in London. Commercial relations are now so 
widespread and intimate that nations shrink from the 
bankruptcy sure to follow great wars. 

A few years ago France was offended with England 
for an African blunder; a century ago there would have 
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been war. The Paris Chamber of Commerce said: “ We 
sannot have a war with England. It would mean com- 
mercial paralysis and widespread disaster.” It invited 
the London Chamber of Commerce to visit Paris for a 
banquet and the danger passed. 

“The stern alarums changed to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful measures, 
Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled front.”’ 

Nations cannot afford to fight. War is commercially 
suicidal. That war is childish, barbarous, costly and 
commercially suicidal is admitted by clear-headed people 
who have no axe to grind in army and navy, no share 
in building ships and making guns, no interest in yellow 
journalism, and are able to release themselves from medi- 
eval phrases. 

Said Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister of England, a month 
ago: “The vast majority in the great countries desire 
peace and are opposed to war. We all admit the evil 
and deplore it, yet seem to be in a vicious circle.” 

The remedy for war barbarism is arbitration. Law for 
war ; reason for battleships ; good judgment for slaughter. 

A supreme court of the nations, similar to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, could settle the difficulties 
between the lands. General Grant said there never was 
a time when some way could not have been found to pre- 
vent drawing the sword. So wise and careful a thinker 
as Judge Baldwin said last week of arbitration: “The 
times have presented the occasion ; it is for the world to 
grasp it, and I believe it will.” We are slowly moving 
out of the slime of barbarism into the clear air of intelli- 
gence, “International peace,” said Senator Root, “is 
not so much a matter of diplomacy as of education.” 
Nations will come by and by to treat one another not as 
ruffians, but as reasonable men. When you disagree 
with a man you do not knock him down or show him 
the muzzle of your gun. We listen ad nauseam to nar- 
row and belated politicians, military fellows and gun- 
makers; too little to good judgment. 

What danger is there that any other nation will attack 
us as long as we are decent? On December 24, 1914, 
we shall celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
close of our last war with England. Our only possible 
danger is from a troop of polar bears led by Dr. Cook, 
or a brigade of African elephants; yet people who do 
little thinking on the subject, or are hide-bound by the 
jargon of ages of brutal passion and selfishness, appeal 
for defense of the Panama Canal, and our wise President, 
to keep peace in the family, yields a mild consent. Sup- 
pose we spend fifty millions for that, the first hostile 
battleships appearing at either terminus would be able, 
when twelve miles away, in two hours to put the canal 
out of commission and render it useless for our own 
vessels. Unfortified, no nation at war with us would 
bombard the ends or send battleships through one by 
one to be picked up by our ships; the risk would be too 
great. Neutralizing is far wiser than fortifying, for under 
the Hague convention the nations are under bonds not 
to bombard unfortified coast towns. It was a long step 
toward peace to give a place a neutral status; Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Luxemburg, the Ionian Islands, Congo 
Free State and the Suez Canal are neutralized, and re- 
quire neither military nor naval force; their interests are 
protected in peace and war. The only time that this 
principle was violated in the last hundred years was in 
1846, when Austria annexed the Republic of Cracow. 


Why are there no gunboats on the Great Lakes? no 
forts on the Canada line? Why are the fiercest people 
there the gentle revenue officers who apologetically 
glance at the collars and pajamas in our suit cases? Be- 
cause of the provisions of the treaty of 1817. 

The world moves out of barbarism, though not on the 
keen jump. In 1795 John Jay was burned in effigy for 
inserting an arbitration clause in a treaty with England. 
Since then there have been nearly three hundred arbi- 
tration treaties, one hundred in the last six years. One 
hundred and thirty treaties of obligatory arbitration have 
been made by nations in pairs since 1899. Even a scanty 
intelligence can see that questions of morals or law can- 
not well be settled by burning gunpowder. Vicious 
phrases, medieval battle-cries, confusion of mind and 
brutality die hard. It may be some time before the old 
teasing, shallow arguments for enormous armaments will 
give way to common sense and Christian principle. 

Poverty must be endured, disease suffered, old age 
remain uncheered, working men overtaxed, to support a 
stupendous and ghastly joke; but if America should dare 
to take the initiative, reduce her armament, declare 
decidedly for arbitration, other nations would follow her 
example and history would approve. Most of us will 
live to see the establishment of a permanent tribunal of 
international justice to settle by arbitration and according 
to the best judgment of the ablest jurists in the world all 
questions in dispute between the nations. The tomahawk 
era has gone to seed. When a boisterous fellow can pre- 
vent the sunrise by shaking a club, the cause of arbitral 
justice can be stopped. Perhaps the women will take up 
the work and exert their superb influence for peace. 

The schools can do much to educate the public opinion 
of to-morrow. Prizes for the best essays on peace would 
kindle interest. Shining brass buttons and bear skin 
shakos will soon go the way of the red man’s feather 
head gear. 

Twenty-six of the forty-seven independent governments 
of the world were represented at the first Hague Confer- 
ence in 1899, forty-four at the second, and thirty-five 
nations, representing nine-tenths of the inhabitants of the 
globe, voted for a general treaty of obligatory arbitration. 

We hail the dawning day when will pass away the 

** Armorers 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 
Giving dreadful note of preparation.” 
We welcome the parliament of nations, the federation of 
the world, 

Do not think that the peace movement is weak and 
sentimental, with the motto, “ Peace on any terms.” The 
bold and stirring trumpet of war should give place to no 
humble jews-harp plaintifully wailing, “ Peace at any 
cost.” It is the substitution of reason, good judgment 
and Christian principle for grape shot. It is too late for 
fields of blood, heaps of slain, duels, cannibal ovens and 
the Indian war-whoop. 

We seek not the dead calm won by violence or meek 
submission, but peace through justice and mutual respect 
for one another’s rights. How can this be gained? An 
illustration will give my exact thought. 

A few years ago two prosperous and high-spirited re- 
publics in South America, Chile and the Argentine Re- 
public, were on the verge of war over the revival of an old 
dispute of seventy years’ standing concerning the owner- 
ship of a territory of eighty thousand square miles. They 
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were increasing their armies, four big battleships were 
building in Europe for them, when the British ministers, 
powerfully supported by bishops, clergy and women, 
worked for peace. As a result the question at issue was 
submitted to the King of England, who entrusted the 
case to careful and expert jurists and geographers, who 
awarded a part of the territory to each republic. The 
result was cheerfully accepted. A treaty was made in 
June, 1903, pledging for five years to submit all questions 
to arbitration, the first general arbitration treaty ever 
concluded. 

They agreed to reduce armies to police forces, stop 
building the battleships, diminish naval armaments. ‘The 
result was remarkable. The money saved was used for 
coast and internal improvements. Chile turned her ar- 
senal into a school for manual training; a railroad was 
thrown across the mountains. The old bitterness and 
distrust passed away, and, according to a suggestion of 
Bishop Benavente, on the spot where the war would have 
waged a statue of Christ was erected March 14, 1904, 
cast from cannon from an old fort. The statue is twenty- 
six feet high ; the cross supported by the left hand is five 
feet higher; the right hand is stretched out in blessing. 
On a bronze tablet in the granite base is this inscrip- 
tion: “Sooner shall these mountains crumble to dust 
than Chileans and Argentines break the peace to which 
they have pledged themselves at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer.” 

We who call ourselves a Christian nation can learn a 
lesson from our sisters in South America, at the feet of 
Him who commands us to love one another, who said, 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be called 
sons of God.” 


——___ << — 


The ‘** Holy Experiment” of Arbitration. 


[In view of the present discussion of the question of an 
unlimited treaty of arbitration between our country and Great 
Britain, the following letter, written by John G. Whittier in 
November, 1887, will be read with interest. — Ep. ] 


AmEssury, 11th Mo., 9, 1887. 


Dear Friend: It is a very serious disappointment to 
me that I am not able to be present at the welcome of 
the American Peace Society to the delegation from more 
than two hundred members of the British Parliament who 
favor international arbitration. 

Few events have more profoundly impressed me than 
the presentation of this peaceful overture to the President 
of the United States. It seems to me that every true 
patriot who seeks the best interests of his country, and 
every believer in the Gospel of Christ, must respond to 
the admirable address of Sir Lyon Playfair and that of 
his colleagues who represent the workingmen of England. 
We do not need to be told that war is always cruel, bar- 
barous and brutal, whether urged with ball and bayonet 
by professed Christians or by heathen with club and 
boomerang. 

We cannot be blind to its waste of life and treasure 
and the demoralization which follows in the train, nor 
cease to wonder at the spectacle of Christian nations 
exhausting all their resources in preparing to slaughter 
each other, with only here and there a voice like that of 
Count Tolstoy in the Russian wilderness, crying in heed- 
less ears that the Gospel of Christ is peace, not war, and 
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love, not hatred. The overture which comes to us from 
English advocates of arbitration is a cheering assurance 
that the tide of sentiment is turning in favor of peace 
among English-speaking peoples. 

I cannot doubt that, whatever stump orators and news- 
papers may say for party purposes, the heart of America 
will respond to this generous proposal from our kin-folk 
across the water. 

No two nations could be more favorably conditioned 
than England and the United States for making the “ holy 
experiment ” of arbitration. In our associations and kin- 
ship, our aims and interests, our common claims in the 
great names and splendid achievements of a common 
ancestry, we are essentially one people. Whatever other 
nations may do, we, at least, should be friends. God 
grant that this noble and generous appeal may not be 
made in vain. May it hasten the time when the only 
rivalry between us shall be the peaceful rivalry of 
progress and gracious interchange of good! 

‘When closer strand shall lean to strand 
Till meet, beneath saluting flags, 
The eagle of our mountain crags 
The lion of our mother land.”’ 
I am truly thy friend, 
Joun G. Wuirtier. 


-<> > - 


“In Time of Peace Prepare for War.” 
BY LE ROY PARKER, 

In an argument sustaining a proposition at issue, the 
earnest advocate will often distort the meaning, and 
sometimes the wording, of a phrase of a constitution or 
statute, a clause in a contract or will, or even an ancient 
and well-known maxim, like the above, in order to make 
it fit the purpose of the argument. 

How many times of late, since the discussion for and 
against large armaments has raged, have we heard and 
seen the aforesaid maxim quoted thus: “If you want 
peace prepare for war;” and upon that form has been 
based the proposition that preparedness for war is a guar- 
anty of peace, and the stronger the preparedness the 
greater and surer the guaranty. Hence it must follow 
that it is the duty of all nations, peacefully inclined, to 
provide vast armaments in order that they may be secure 
from outside attack. 

But the old maxim does not so read, nor mean all this. 
It means, rather, “ If war must come, it is best to be pre- 
pared beforehand,” and the time to prepare for a war that 
must come is in time of peace, when the energies and 
resources of a nation can best be devoted to such prepa- 
ration. It never meant that, with no war problem, na- 
tions should expend billions of the people’s money in 
mighty fortresses, navies and armies, to be a further drain 
upon their resources for continuous maintenance. 

Followed to its logical conclusion, the misinterpreted 
maxim, “If you want peace prepare for war,” would 
require each nation, as a policy of safety, to build up and 
maintain a war force equal, if not superior, to that of the 
most powerful nation on the globe, in order to demon- 
strate the futility of attack by any other power, and thus 
would be engendered a rivalry which would go on for- 
ever, compelling each nation to add army to army, fleet 
to fleet, for each one added to the fighting force of any 
other nation, until the entire resources of the world would 
be invested principally in ships, guns and warriors. 


ESQ. 
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Wars between the great powers are no longer prob- 
able. The policy of peace appeals most strongly to the 
world’s rulers, and all are hearkening to that appeal. In 
the time when each nation feared attack from every other 
nation, and itself waited a favorable opportunity to make 
conquest of its neighbor, to be fully prepared to attack or 
resist attack was a prime necessity. That time has passed, 
and it is as needless now for nations to maintain enormous 
armaments as it is for the citizen to fortify his home like 
an ancient castle, to guard it from burglars and petty 
thieves which door and window locks are usually suffi- 
cient to keep out. Why, then, this mad race for military 
supremacy, whose goal is always just beyond ? 

Batavia, N. Y. 


Turning Point in Human History. 
BY REV. TIMOTHY RICHARD. 

A circular letter sent to the Secretaries of Foreign Missions 
in China on the eve of Mr. Richard’s return from 
London to Shanghai last autumn. 

Esteemed fellow-worker for China: Mr, A. H. Baynes, 
honorary secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
quoted the view of the World’s Missionary Conference 
that the turning point in human history would occur within 
ten years. This is a stupendous saying on the top of uni- 
versal unrest and deserves much pondering and praying. 

All who watch the progress of the world to-day agree 
that China is the biggest problem. It is no longer the 
sleeping giant of the past, but is wide awake. When he 
moves he has a retinue notof tens of millions, as Euro- 
pean sovereigns have, but a retinue of hundreds of mil- 
lions, and practically of one race and one language. 
During the last ten years he has put on his ten-league 
boots, and is making gigantic strides in education, in com- 
munication, in provincial assemblies, in a national as- 
sembly and in other ways. Wonder of wonders, China 
has made a master stroke in international politics, for 
without the increase of armaments, which bankrupts Eu- 
ropean kingdoms, China has secured temporary pledges 
from all the leading nations that they will maintain the 
integrity of China. 

If this great mass of humanity goes wrong, then we 
shall have trouble among all nations; if it goes right, 
then all the world will reap incalculable blessings. The 
establishment of universities on Christian lines is an ex- 
cellent scheme for a distant future, but these universities 
cannot turn out students fit to be leading statesmen in 
China under twenty years; while the force of circum- 
stances will compel China to reconstruct many of her 
institutions within ten years. 

As China does not at present possess suflicient Chinese 
enlightened in world politics, there is a great need of 
showing the solidarity of the human race and brother- 
hood of man by friendly help. God gives the oppor- 
tunity of rendering this help and thereby deciding 
whether coming China shall be Christian, non-Christian 
or anti-Christian, whether it will study the good of all 
nations, or only the good of China at the expense of others. 

This help can be rendered not so much by a large in- 
crease of the number of missionaries as by a new adjust- 
ment of our present missionaries by which a far more 
efficient and speedier work can be carried on. This can 
be done in two ways: 

1. By the promotion of able workers from positions 





where they can only reach thousands to positions where 
they can reach millions through the press and transla- 
tion of the best books into Chinese. 

2. By organizing the four thousand expectant officials 
of China, who are now assistant officials and have little 
to do, into a systematic home study of the great universal 
problems of our day and having the governors of each 
province examine their subordinates once a year. In ten 
years, when they shall be in leading positions themselves, 
they will have mastered the main lines of universal prog- 
ress, and will be in a position to develop China in harmony 
with what will be best for all mankind and help to estab- 
lish the kingdom of God on earth. 

This scheme has been in operation on a small scale by 
the Christian Literature Society for twenty years. Con- 
sidering that less than a dozen men were set apart to 
cover this immense geographical and inteilectual field, 
the results have been surprising. Millions have been 
changed by it. If, instead of a dozen working on this line, 
we had half the number set apart by each society for 
educational work, or half the number set apart for medical 
work (that is, eight men from each mission in China), 
we would then be in a position where our number could 
fairly grapple with the whole problem with a hope of 
success within ten years. Having been commissioned by 
the Christian Literature Society for China, when coming 
to the Edinburgh Conference, to get all the help and 
codperation I could from all the missionary societies in 
Europe and America, I now most respectfully address 
the secretaries of all missionary societies at work in China 
to consider prayerfully this turning point in human history, 
lay it before their respective societies, and kindly reply 
how far they can coéperate. 

Lonpon, October 6, 1910. 
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New York Peace Society Notes.” 
BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 

The chief event in the work of the New York Peace 
Society for February has been the visit of Count Albert 
Apponyi of Austria-Hungary, the plans for which have 
been largely developed by Mr. Robert Erskine Ely, di- 
rector of the Civic Forum, which had been invited to 
cooperate with the Peace Society in the matter. Almost 
unprecedented interest has been shown in the visit of 
this distinguished Hungarian statesman, and an unex- 
pected dash of color added to it by the un-American 
behavior of some of the Slavic people who have emi- 
grated to this country from that land so sadly torn by 
racial feuds. The Count’s bearing and words under the 
trying circumstances seem to have been unexceptional 
and to have awakened general admiration. 

Although Count Apponyi belongs to one of the most 
distinguished families of Hungary, he is a very demo- 
cratic nobleman, and for forty years has been an elected 
member of the Hungarian Parliament in preference to 
taking his seat in the heredity House. He has filled the 
offices of Minister of Education and Worship, and is 
Privy Counsellor to the aged King.  Ilis connection 
with the Interparliamentary Union, however, and the im- 
portant place he has held in the two Hague Conferences 
and the general peace movement of Europe were the 
qualifications chiefly considered in determining the Peace 
Society to use its efforts to induce him to visit America. 
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Of course every moment of the Count’s time available 
for social engagements was eagerly preémpted in New 
York and Washington. In New York dinners and re- 
ceptions followed closely one upon another, among the 
events being dinners tendered by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Mrs. Vanderbilt and ex-President Roose- 
velt ; receptions by Mr. and Mrs. Untermeyer and Mr. 
Frederick Townsend Martin, and a luncheon by Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. The Hungarians of the city 
were enthusiastic in their attentions — a dinner in honor 
of the Count at Webster Hall being attended by upwards 
of a thousand Hungarian residents, who were addressed 
in the Hungarian language. 

At Washington Count Apponvi was presented to 
President Taft and entertained by Mr. Bryce and by the 
Ambassador of Austria-I[lungary. The unusual honor 
shown to him by the House of Representatives was used 
as the occasion for sounding the key-note of the purpose 
which brought him to America. (See editorial.) 

The Hon. Seth Low, presided at the Carnegie Hall 
address and introduced the Count, while Mr. Carnegie 
moved and Bishop Greer seconded the vote of thanks at 
the end of the address. 

The speech of Count Apponyi was a sketch of the un- 
settled political problems that “ make the State of Europe 
unsafe, the preservation of peace uncertain and a perma- 
nent peace organization difficult to conceive.” Ile said: 
“The common feature of all these problems is their origin 
from mutual distrust and antagonism and their growth 
through an endless series of conflicts intersected by 
treaties sanctioning the result of the last war, but never 
getting any nearer the final solution. This lamentable 
history clearly demonstrates the absurdity of the theory 
which commends war as a means of solving international 
questions and of putting an end to unrest. War — if 
we except cases of legitimate self-defense or of national 
emancipation achieved by arms —- never brings a solution ; 
it means rather a perpetuation of difficulties.” 

The Count said the absurdity of the theory that a 
nation must fight occasionally to preserve the manly vir- 
tues and avoid effeminacy had been demonstrated in the 
history of European complications. “We have experi- 
ence,” he said, “ which absolutely silences that horrible 
theory of virtue feeding on bloodshed. 

“ Another common feature of the political problems in 
Europe is the extreme difticulty of bringing them into a 
juridical formula, into a question of right and wrong, 
tit to be decided by some juridical procedure. That 
could be done only if arbitration were organized as a sort 
of equity jurisdiction, where the judge applies maxims 
of sound common sense whenever law fails him, or if we 
should consider as absolutely inviolable the status quo 
determined by treaties and precedents. Neither of these 
courses seems perfectly safe.” 

“The only threatening complications that might draw 
the United States in,” said the Count, “ were those aris- 
ing from the colonial expansion of some great nations.” 


A distinguished Russian diplomatist had once told him’ 


that to the best of his belief there would be no more 
great wars in Europe, but that he saw constant danger 
of colonial conflicts. On this point the speaker said : 


“It seems not only necessary but urgent that prin- 
ciples should be laid down by international agreement to 
regulate colonial problems, and that the application of these 
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principles should be confided to an international court of 
justice or to obligatory arbitration. In this sphere solu- 
tions on juridical grounds are easier to devise than in the 
sphere of all other European questions.” 

Ile said that in the matter of the limitation of arma- 
ment the nations are “ progressing backward.” ‘Twelve 
years ago, he recalled, the Czar proposed such limitation, 
and then the first Hague Conference, after theoretically 
pronouncing in its favor, postponed dealing with the 
question to the next Conference. When the next Con 
ference convened England introduced the subject of 
armament, and several other nations declined to discuss it. 

The Count said that the growing importance of inter- 
national trade and the growth of the commercial spirit 
were unconscious influences for peace. Among the con- 
scious forces he put first “the sincere love of peace ani- 
mating the rulers of nations.” “The rulers prepare for 
war all the same,” he said, “but this is a tribute paid to 
the precarious nature of the situation ; there is no hidden 
scheme of aggression behind their armaments.” 

According to Count Apponyi, America can assist the 
peacemakers in the following way: 

“ You can do it by your example by developing within 
your continent peace institutions fit to serve as a model 
to the world at large; by proposing, as President Taft 
announced his intention to do, arbitration treaties on 
broad lines to the powers of Europe. But you can do it 
in a direct way through the voice of your eloquent lead- 
ers. Highly as I rate the honor of having been called 
to address American audiences, I should think it more 
important work, perhaps, that Americans should come 
over to Europe and enlighten public opinion on a subject 
on which we have so much to learn from you; certainly 
more than we can possibly teach you. 

“Should your foremost men undertake this task, should 
they, well provided with accurate knowledge of the dif- 
ficulties existing in Europe, consult with us on the ways 
of solving them, and awaken by a personal impression 
of their thoroughness and by their stirring eloquence the 
intellectual leaders of Europe from the lethargy and pes- 
simism which hold even the best of them in bonds, a 
great change may be effected in our somewhat skeptic 
mentality.” 

The Carnegie Hall address was the first of a series of 
important speeches which took the lecturer to various 
points from Baltimore on the south to Toronto on the 
north, and from Chicago on the west to Boston. A great 
dinner in his honor was given at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on Thursday evening, March 2. President Nicholas 
Murray Butler presided, and, in addition to the Count, 
the other speakers were Mayor Gaynor, the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister, Archbishop Farley and Governor 
Simeon EK, Baldwin. 


Philadelphia Friends’ Peace Association. 


The Peace Association of the Friends of Philadelphia 
sent to Congress last month the following remonstrance 
against the fortification of the Panama Canal: 

“« Already at this session of Congress many societies and 
individuals have asked you to oppose the fortification of 
the Panama Canal. Although the end of the session is 
at hand, we, representatives of the Philadelphia Peace 
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Association of Friends, feel that it is our duty as Chris- 
tian men and citizens to bring this question again to your 
attention. 

“ We believe the treaties that made possible the con- 
struction of the canal were made with the idea that the 
canal be policed, but not fortified; and that the erection 
of great forts and defenses is contrary to the spirit and 
tenor of such treaties, and will subject our Department 
of State to a suspicion of bad faith. 

“ An adequate police force maintained at the canal zone 
will protect the property interests involved from possible 
attack by neighboring states, and will leave the canal as a 
whole within the scope of the international convention 
that forbids the bombardment of unfortified places. 

“ The larger policy of international service and goodwill 
remains; and this, we believe, will be advanced, not by 
the fortification, but by the neutralization of the canal zone. 

“The Panama Canal is the greatest single engineering 
feat of history. Its service to the world’s trade and com- 
merce will be truly significant if its completion signalizes 
the new era of international friendship and coéperation 
that is the significant fact of our times. 

“Our country has been truly great in the past, as it has 
trusted in the moral and legal forces that govern alike 
the destinies of nations and the lives of individuals. It 
will grow in power and greatness as it follows in this 
path. The time is past when these views can be char- 
acterized as sentimental or utopian. The old bottles of 
militarism are no longer capable of holding the new wine 
of international coéperation and friendship. 

“ Without restating the arguments that already have 
been placed before you by other advocates, we appeal to 
you to oppose the fortification of the Panama Canal as 
the part of true patriots and Christian statesmen. 

“(Signed) Joun B. Garrett, President, 
“ And others,” 


eee 


A Plea for a Peaceful Policy. 


The following address to the President and Congress 
was presented recently by a committee of the Representa- 
tive Meeting of the Philadelphia Friends’ Yearly Meet- 
ing, consisting of Jonathan E. Rhoads, Charles S. Carter 
and Alfred C. Garrett, The committee were introduced 
to the President by Congressman Butler of Pennsylvania : 


To the President and Congress of the United States : 
As believers in the Lord Jesus Christ, the Prince of 
Peace, we feel ourselves called to advocate his rule at 
this important juncture in the affairs of our nation. Our 
governmental action, while growing nearer Christian 
standards, is not yet wholly in accord with the life and 
spirit of Christ. We are convinced that nowhere is it 
farther from him than in the increasing armaments and 
immense expenditures therefor which now obtain. 

We especially deplore at the present hour the proposal 
to fortify the Panama Canal. This action will at once 


place that costly and invaluable work among possessions 
debatable by force of arms, a mark and a prize to be 
sought by violence as soon as opportunity occurs. 

Just at this time, when many economies of govern- 
ment are being instituted, we can but profoundly regret 
the vast expense which must be added, in order to con- 
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struct, equip and maintain new fortifications on the 
Isthmus, and finally to man them by a large increase of 
the army, with all its added expenditure of public funds. 
And this is proposed when already the unparalleled pro- 
portion of two-thirds of the income of our government 
is being devoted to warlike purposes, past and present. 
We believe this use of money is neither just to the 
people, whose it is, nor right in the sight of God, whose 
stewards we all should be. 

An example of disinterested service to humanity was 
given by the United States in organizing an independent 
government in Cuba instead of annexing the island. We 
do not approve the war measures by which control of 
Cuba was obtained, but being in control, we feel that our 
government labored generously for the best welfare of 
the people of that Island. 

We urge that this policy be continued by similar dis- 
interested service to mankind in Panama by opening the 
canal to the peaceful commerce of the world. Our 
motives will assuredly be subject to suspicion, as not 
being disinterested, if we fortify the zone of the canal. 

To disarm all suspicion of self-interest, and secure the 
future from abuse of power, let us refrain from fortifying 
the canal, and secure its neutrality by international treaty 
only, much as was done with the Suez Canal. 

Moreover “under the Hague Convention the nations 
are now under bonds not to bombard unfortitied coast 
towns, ports, etc.,” but if we fortify the terminals of the 
canal, it at once becomes exposed to attack, indeed in- 
vites attack. 

In a word, we feel convinced that the modern method 
of attaining that which we profess, the honorable and 
righteous method, as well as the most economical, is firmly 
to establish the neutrality of the Panama Canal by treaty 
among the powers. 

We would also earnestly represent the desirability of 
concluding a treaty with Great Britain to submit to arbi- 
tration all causes of dispute without excepting cases of 
“ honor,” regretting as we do the defeat of such a measure 
in our Senate when last submitted to it by the british 
government. May our Senate consider its responsibility 
in the sight of God before again obstructing a measure 
of such vital importance for the world’s peace. 

We earnestly request that you will use your efforts to 
make the action of our people through their government 
more nearly in accord with the teachings of Christ. 


— a 


Compulsory Military Training in 
Australia. 


Compulsory universal military service has at last been 
adopted in Australia. Provision is made that all male 
inhabitants who have resided in the country for six months 
and are British subjects are to be enrolled from twelve 
to fourteen years of age in the Junior Cadets; fourteen 
to eighteen years of age in the Senior Cadets; eighteen 
to twenty-five years of age in the Active Citizen Forces ; 
twenty-five to sixty years of age in the Military Reserve 
Forces. The sons of those who have religious principles 
against war are exempt from military training and assigned 
to non-combatant duties. 

One searches in vain for any reason for this unfortunate 
step. Australia has, up to the present time, been free 
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from war. There has never been invasion or even a 
threat of invasion. Why train the youth of a country 
against a danger which has no possible existence? It 
must all be charged up to the corrupting influence of 
British Imperialism. 
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Booklets and Pamphlets Received. 

LOMMEBOG FOR DEN DANSKE INTERPARLAMENTARISKE GRUPPE, 
By Fredrik Bajer, Copenhagen, N., Denmark. 

THE ORINOCO STEAMSHIP COMPANY CASE BEFORE THE HAGU! 
TRIBUNAL. By William Cullen Dennis. Reprinted from the American 
Journal of International Law, January, 1911. 

BENJAMIN CONSTANT ET LA PAIX. With an introduction by Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. 72 pages. Paris: Delagrave. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CONCILIATION INTERNATIONALE for 1910, 
40 pages, Paris: Delagrave. 

-_—_-- 
International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 153 La Salle St., Chicago. 
Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Ia. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENCY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE. 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative. 
JOHNSON BuILDING, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 


CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
CHARLES E. BEALS, Field Secretary. 
ASSOCIATION BUILDING, 153 LA SALLE STREET. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 


Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan's 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
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Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 414 North Henry St., Madison, Wis. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. William P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Mass. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


— <> -- 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


BRANCHES. 


Tue Peace Society oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, D. D., President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
THE PrAcrE Society OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Hion. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
THe UTaAu PEACE Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THe New YorK ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 
THE CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
THe BuFrFALo Prace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 
THE CuIcaGo PEACE SOCIETY, 
Association Building, 153 La Salle Street. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND PEACE Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 


AUXILIARIES. 


Tae Kansas STate Peace Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
NEWYORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York,N.Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d Street. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 221 Kast 53d Street. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 380 East 149th Street. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
121 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Dean William P. Rogers, President, 
Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George Fulk, Secretary, Cerro Gordo, III. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, 
C. C. Wang, President, 
1012 West Oregon Street, Urbana, Ill. 
Louis P. Lochner, General Secretary, 
414 North Henry Street, Madison, Wis. 
P. F. Mehary, Treasurer, 
1012 Oregon Street, Urbana, Ill. 














































PRESIDENT 
SENATOR THEODORE E. Burton, Washington, D. C. 


TREASURER 
FRANCIS B. SeARs, National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS : 
Hon. John W. Foster, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 287 4th Avenue, New York. 
Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, IIl. 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., 12 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
Joshua L. Baily, 32 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, House of Representatives, Washington 
Rev. Wm. E. Barton, D.D., Oak Park, Ill. 
Alice Stone Blackwell, 45 Boutwell St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Prof. Geo. N. Boardman, Pittsford, Vt. 
Pres. S. P. Brooks, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
Hon. E. E. Brown, Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 
Arthur Deerin Call (ex officio), Hartford, Conn. 
Hon. Samuel B. Capen, 38 Greenough Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Andrew Carnegie, 2 East 91st St., New York. 
Hon. Jonathan Chace, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Joseph 8S. Cogswell, Colchester, Conn. 
Rev. D. S. Coles, Wakefield, Mass. 
Sefiora Angela O. C. de Costa, Buenos Ayres, Argentina. 
Geo. Cromwell, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Ex-Gov. John C, Cutler (ez officio), Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Rev. John H. DeForest, D.D., Sendai, Japan. 
Everett O. Fisk, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
B. O. Flower, Brookline, Mass. 
Merrill E.Gates, LL.D., Washington, D.C. 
Belton Gilreath, Birmingham, Ala. 
Edwin Ginn, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Maria Freeman Gray, 1303 13th Ave., East Oakland, Cal. 
Rev. Scott F. Hershey, LL.D., Newcastle, Pa. 
Bishop E. E. Hoss, D. D., Citra, Fla. 
Hon. John W. Hoyt, Washington, D.C. 
Dr. W. G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, New York City, N. Y. 
Pres. David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Cal. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 


Freedom of Commerce in Time of War.—By James L. Tryon. 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. $1.50 per hundred. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.— By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 


The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause 
of Peace. — By David J. Brewer of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Address before the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation June 12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, 
etc., 26 pages. Price 6 cts.; $4 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Reprinted from the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 12 pages. 65 cts. 
each. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 
$3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price 
5 cts. each. $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism.— By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace. By Hon. James A. Tawney. 
8 pages. Price 3cts. each. $1.50 per hundred. 


The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $3.00 per hundred. 


Missions and International Peace.— By Rev. Charles FE. 
Jefferson, D. D. Address delivered at the one hundredth 
anniversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 
1910. 16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.25 
per hundred, postpaid. 


The Proposed High Court of Nations. — By James L. Tryon. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts. 
per dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress.— Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document 
for all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 
10 cts. 

The Two Hague Conferences.— By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.— By Rev. James 
L. Tryon. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitra- 
tion? — By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per 
hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.- 
By H. DeForest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. — By 
tev. Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments.— By Prof. William I. 
Hull. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War. By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50cts. 
per hundred. 

Women in the Peace Movement. By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living. — From 
the Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost 
of Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 
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A NONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Price, Qne Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Authorized transla- 
tion. 2 vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, Toke Wark System oF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue Dur. BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND Germany: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. 
By James Brown Scott. Two 
large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 

TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Dr. Channing’s Addresses 
on War, with extracts from dis- 
courses and letters. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. <A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends, 
567 pages. 


Price, $1.25. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65 A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences, 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous, 462 pages. 75 cts. 


AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 


CHRISTIAN NON-RESIST- 


ANCE. By Adin Ballou. 278 
pages, cloth. Price, 50 cts. per 
copy. 
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PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for May 18, etc. Price, 20 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 

MOHONK ADDRESSES. Edward 
Everett Hale. With introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. 150 pages. 
Price, 50 cts. 

REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and illustrated. 
Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, $1.50 

REPORT OF THE CHICAGO 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1909. Over 
500 pages. 75 cts. 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cta. 
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